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ST. LOUIS, MO. \Nerth Western Pomological Con- 
mn vention. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. The next annual meeting of this asso- 
Baitor’s office and Printing office, in Old Postoflice Bulld-| pigs) : ° 
tng, Dorth side of Seaieedinegt. between Third and F mrih {cation will be held at Burlington, Towa, 
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; Boston in September next. It is anti¢ipa- 
Visit to the East. ted that it will be one of the most interest- 
itis our present purpose to make during ing meetings of the kind ever held in this 
the month of August, a trip to the Kast—‘country. Fruit growers with specimens of 
visiting the prinvipal stock raisers and man- their fruits will be in attendance from vari- 
“Afacturers of Agricultural implements. and ous States. ‘The object of the Society is to 
seeing whatever is worthy of attention con- ascertain what fruits are best adapted to the 
‘ected with agricultural implements. Our different localities of the Union; to make 
Opportunities for making purchases of stock, selections of those deemed the best and to 
poultry, implements, books, é&c., will be discard the poorer sorts—to diffuse infor- 
unsurpassed; and if any of our friends wish mation‘as tothe best modes of culture, and 
tommissions of that kind executed. they the most suitable soils and situations. 
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With the view of promoting these objects 
Comuultees are appointed in the different 
States, whose business it is to collect infor- 
-\me,ion from their respective States, to re- 
duce it to form, and to make: report to the 
Society. The Chairman of the Committee 
for the State of Missouri, is Tuomas ALLen, 
who has power to fill vacancies in his Com 
mittee. The Committee for this State con- 
sists of the following named gentlemen.— 
Themas Allen and Ephraim Abbott, of St. 
Louis; A. W. Simpson, of Boonville, and 
Julius Mallinckrodt, Augusta, St. Charles 
county. 

The attention of this Committee is direct- 
ed to ascertaining what are the best fruits 
successfully grown in this State, what va- 
rieties are worthless after trial? what are 
the diseases to which fruits are subject? d&c 

To arrive at uniformity in the reports. 
the following form is used as showing the 
comparative degrees of merit in classifying 
the different varieties, for example: 











Goon. VERY GOOD. BEST, 
Pears Napoleon Bartlett Seckel 
Plome Lombard Washington Green Gage 
Peaches | Crawford Late | O)d Mixon free | George 1V. 


Fruits following below the rank good 
except culinary sorts, are deemed unwor- 
thy of cultivation. 

Specimens of fruits, with remarks on 
their cultivation, and lists of approved va- 
rivties, are respectfully solicited. Fruits 
of doubtful names or origin may be for- 
warded for examination. 


The Pomological Oonventions. 

Above we have given notices of the meet- 
ings of the N. W. Fruit Grower’s Associa- 
tion, and also of the Pomological Congress 
of the United States, and we wish to urge 
uoon the fruit growers of Missouri, and es- 
pecially of St. Louis and vicinity the im- 
portance of giving attention tothem. Both 
of these organizations have been in exist- 
ence for several years and have done much 
to improve the fruit of the country and dis- 


ceived intimations that by a co-operation on 
the part of our people with the N. W. Fruit 
Grower’s Association at their meeting this 
fall, the next fall’s meeting can be secured 
at this city—provided our citizens desire jt, 
Would not such a movement be exceedingly 
desirable, and will not our people bear it 
in mind, and make an effort to attend, and 
those who cannot attend, will they not for. 
ward specimons of fruit with such facts as 
may be of interest to the convention? 

We have made our arrangements fo #t- 
tend the meeting of the American Pomolog. 
ica] Convention at Boston, and thefore shall 
not be able to attend the meeting at Bur. 
lington, but as we fee) a deep interest in the 
matter we will take the trouble to forward 
any samples of fruit designed for that body 
if directed to our care in St. Louis, and al- 
so for the meeting in Boston. Anything 
for the Boston meeting should be in &, 





















































Louis by the 5th of September, and articles J SHRE! 
for the Burlington meeting should be here ji *#™e 
by the 20th. They should be carefully 0 
packed, plainly marked, and so put up as personal 
to receive as little injury as possible in the bab tb 
transportation. those in 
We are exceedingly anxious fo have readers 
Missouri cradably represented at both irge Alo 
these conventions, not only by attendants "Sr @ 
from our State, but by a good show of the the most 
fruits of the State. We have a largevarie- tast and 
ty of good fruit, and we owe it to ourselves Hey, of 
and to the reputation of our State asa # 4 as ¢ 
perior fruit growing region to see to it thi redlize a 
we do not hold an in ferior position wilt rpc. 
our sister States, because we do not take je‘ abilit 
the trouble to show what we are doing. Jerre 
eer taieernerenion treet E. Ape 
W wee.er’s Horse Power anv Tunest Bat there 
eR.—Extract of a letter dated to the Edit Boeing yo 
or of the Valley Farmer, dated App! Bfvill come 
Creek, July 23, 18654: «The two hom iivishés on 
power, thresher and separator that | o*@Perhaps y 


best machine that ever was brought to-thi 





seminate useful information in regard to 
fruit interests, and yet our State and city 
have haidly recognized or appeared to be 
Cognizant of their existence. We have re- 





| bushels of wheat in one day, and he sf 
|he can thresh 400 in a day. 
(horse power that é ever saw.”’ 











dered has come, and been tried, and is 






county. Mr. Read has threshed. 5! 
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Sargent’s Patent Apple Parer. 
This is a neat little machine by means 
dwhich a large quantity of apples may be 
inafew hours. The rind of the ap- 
pe is taken off perfectly smooth and clean. 
uking with it much less of the pulp than 
vhen pared in the ordinary way by the 
most delicate fingers, It is simple and du- 
able and costs but a mere trifle compared 
wih its Wility. It is sold in this city by 
\. Lee & Co., Main street. 
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Surge Hespanpry—A chance for In- 
vstment--The following letter though 
witlep..as a private epistle to us from a 
personal friend, we have thought fit to pub- 
lsh to bring the matter wore directly before 
those interested. We have among our 
readers east and west several owners 0! 
luge flocks of sheep, and we expect dur- 
ing eur absence to converse with many of 
hemost celebrated sheep raisers in the 
stand north. We doubt not that any 
omer of good sheep who should stock a 
fm as our correspondent suggests would 
realize a handsome per centage for his in- 
vesiment. We can vouch for the integrity 
and ability of the writer: 


Jerrerson Co., Mo., July 19th, 1854. 

E. Assorr, Esq.—Dear Sir:—-Feeling 
iiat there might be some uncertainty abou! 
wing you before your trip to the Eat, | 
will Commun'cate to you my views and 
‘@8 of the subject of sheep husbandry. 
*ps you are aware that four years 
[purchased a .ract of land for the 
of engaging in a fruit farm and 
raising, but | was induced, after ma- 
i My atrangement to move on the farm. 
invest my means in other business whict. 
ted my accomplishing my long cher- 








ished object of being a farmer at that time, 
I hope soon however that citroumstances 
will permit me to carry out in practice my 
wishes. I will state to you my situation; 
[have a tract of 321 acres of land laying 
fronting 1 1-4 mile on the Mississippi River 
fifty miles below St. Louis. The land is 
hilly, covered sparingly with the various 
kinds of oak timber with very little under 
brush and yielding annually a large crop 
of prairie grass, watered by three small 
streams fed by springs which abound in 
the hills Immediately in my rear for five 
miles, are ranges of hills, much of which, 
are what is called “bald glades,” unfit for 
cultivation, ninetenths of which is now Con- 
gress land, and likely to remain so for cen- 
turie’s as the little timber on it iv of no val- 
ue except it is brought to the river of which 
[ command the only accessible oudet. [ 
‘think I can say that | have an uninterrupted 
range of open woods and blades of a tract of 
country three by five milesin extent with suf- 
ficient tilaSle land toraise winter feed. The 
steep perpendicular and overhanging rocks 
afford natural shelters from the storms of 
winter which in this part are very short, 
requiring hardly two month’s feeding, Now 
my wish is tomake an arrangement with 
some pe:son or persons to furnish me from 
1000 to 1500 head of sheep on such terms 
as will make it equitable to both parties 
for a term of from three to six years. IfI 
can get a sufficient number to justify, I will 
give it my undivided personal attention. 
If you think of, or should find any person 
desirous of making such investment in your 
trip east, I will authorize you to conclude 
an arrangement, first writing to me the 
terms. 


The few sheep that are raised in this coun- 
try do remarkably well although suffered to 
run at large without any care or protection, 
which bear evidence to the fact that nature 
lesigned these hille for a better purpose 
‘han to be the haunt of a few deer. There 
has been no wolves seen for several years 
in thig region. 





ér-Do nothing by halves. 
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The Freeds of Cattle—No. 4. from which the blood is to be provided, 
‘There should be little space between the 


ribs andthe hips. This seems to be indis- 
There are certain conformatious which'pensable in the ox, as it regards a good 
are indispensable to the thriving and val healthy constitution, and a propensity to 
uable ox or cow. When we have a clea r fatten; but a largeness and drooping of the 
idea of these, we shall be able more easily belly is excusable in the cow, or rather, 
to form an acurate judgment of the differ- though it diminishes the beauty of the aui- 
ent breeds. Ifthere is one part of the!mal, it leaves room for the udder; and ifit 
frame, the form of which, more than ofjs also accompanied by swelling milk 
any other, renders the animal valuable, itveins. it generally indicates her value in 
is the chest. There must be room enough'the dairy. 
for the heart to beat, and the lungs to play. This roundness and depth of the barrel, 
or sufficient blood for the purposes of nu-is the most advantageous in proportion as 
triment and of strength wi'l not be circulted;jt is found behind the point of the elbow 
nor will it undergo that vital change which’more than between the shoulders and legs; 
is essential to the proper discharge of every or low down between the legs. rather than 
function. We look, therefore. first of all upward toward the. withers: for it dimin- 
to the wide and deep girth about the heart ishe« the heaviness before, and the compat: 
and lungs, we must have both: the proper-'ative bulk of the coarser parts of the air 
tion in which the one or the other may mal, which is always a very great consid: 
preponderate. will depend on the service ration. Tad 
we may require from the animal: we cau! The loins should be wide, for ‘ they 
excuse a slight degree of theflatness on the are prime parts; they should extend far 
sides, for he will be lighter in the forehaad/along the back; and although the belly 
and more ative; but the grazier mu-t have should not hang down, the flanks should 
width as well asdepth. Notonly about the be round anddeep. The hips, without be- 
heart and lungs, but over the whole of the ing ragged, should be large; round rather 
ribs,"inust we have both length and round- than wide, and presenting when handled 
ness; the hooped, as well as the deep bar-'plenty of muscle and fat. The thghs 
rel is essentia); there must be room for the should be long and full: close together 
@apious paunch, room for the materials when viewed from behind, or have @ 
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twist, and the farther, down they continue 
close the better. The legs short, varying 
like other, parts according to the destination 
of the animal; but. decidedly short tor 
there is.an almost inseparable connection 
between length of leg and lightness of car- 
cass, and shortness of leg and propensity 
to fatten; but not too small——small enough 
tor the. well known accompaniament. .a 
propensity to. fatien; butnotso small as to 
indicate.delicacy of constitution, and lia- 
bility to disease. 

Lastof all, the hide--the most important 
thing of all--thin, but not so thin as-to in- 
dicatesthat the animal can endure no hard- 
ship; moveable, mellow, but not too loose 


in the Wool Grower tells the following sto- 
ries : ‘Beside the fineness of grain and 
thorough interlaying of fat and lean in their 
meat their cleanness and smallness of bone 
help to give the Devons the advantage A 
London butcher. when asked by P ince 
George of Cambridge, why he so much 
preferred them, replied—May it please 
your Royal Highness,they have less three 
penny and more nine penny beef in them 
than any others.’ 


|. When I became acquainted with Mr. 


John Hudson, of Castle Acre, one of the 
largest feeders in England add one of the 
best farmers too fattening annually 1000 
head of cattle and 300 head of sheep on a 





and particularly well covered with fine lfecm of only 1,200 acres,—in all our con- 


long and soft hair. 
Thusfar we quote from Youatt, who in 


versation be strongly upheld the Herefords 
as altogether the most profitable breed to 





application of these general remarks to the | feed. On visiting his farm in July, he 
Devon cattle, gives the following as. the showed mea splendid specimen of a Here- 
distiugtive merks of the breed: The horn {ford heifer which he had been fattening for 
of the bull ought to be neither too low nor /18 months to exhibit at the next Smithfield 
to high, tapering atthe points, not too thick \Club meeting; but although he had already 
at the root, white below, and.of a yellowjlaid in some 300 or 400 head for the 
or waxy color atthe tip. The eye should coming winter, she was the oi.ly Hereford 


be clear, bright and prominent, showing|on the place; his pastures were filled with 
much.of the white, and have around it a|Deycns and Scots. «How com this. Mr. 


circle of dark orange color. The forehead |f{udson.’ said I; +1 thought you were all 
should be flat, indented, and small. for by \for Herefords?’ «So | am,” he answered, 
the smallness of the forehead, the purity of|-when one has the pasture, but the truth .s 
the breed is very much estimated.. The|a Devon or Scot wid get fat where a Here- 
cheek should be small and the muzzle fine: |furd will starve. 
the nose must be of a clear yellow. The 
nostril should be high and open; the. hair! For the Valley Farmer, 
curled about the head.. The neck should. The Wheat Drill. 
be thick and that sometimes almost to a| Mr. Epitor:—The dissemination of 
fault. ‘practical information, based on actual in- 
Excepting in the head and neck, the|experiment, isthe kind of information that 
form of the bull.does not, materially, differ|is yaluable, and hence the importance of 
from that of the 2x, but he is considerably /an agricultural periodical such as the 
smaller., There are exceptions however ‘Valley Farmer,” for the farmer and me- 
to this rule, chanic to make known to his fellow citi- 
In this country the Devons have not|zens the result of his practice. If farmers 
been prized as milkers, and indeed they | would think, and investigate more, the ef- 
are not recommended as such, but for ap-| ects would soon be visible in their impro- 
titude tofatten and fineness of beef, they |ved condition, in every respect; they are 
are unsurpassed They are probably |-oo prone to walk in the foot-steps of their 
better adapted to high sterile regions than | ‘athers, which is one of the great reasons 
tothe rich prairies of the West, A writer| why there are so many of the human fam- 
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ily tha: are called farmers, that provide so 
badly for themse.ves and families. ‘The very 
persons who stand mostin need of informa- 
tion, are those who are the most difficult to 
enlighten. ‘hey are opposed to every- 
thing new and are ever ready to suppose 
there i¢ some trick or fraud in everything 
that is tewto them. Such persons would 
not readthe Valley Furmer, if you would 
send it to them gratis. ‘They would suppose 
it was a bait to lead them into an ambuscade 
whereby they would be filched of their 
dimes. Excuse my introductory digres- 
sion. If wish to say tothefarmers who read 
the Valley Farmer, | haveused the wheat 
drill much to my satisfaction. {I consider 
ita great labor saving machine. One hand 
and a pais of horses can put in ten acres 
per day, and do it better than any other 
way | have ever seen wheat putin. The 
team has to travel sixteen and a half miles to 
put in ten acres which is nothing more than a 
reasonable dayswork. If the ground has 
grass, straw or much litter it would be best to 
have two hands attend the drill, ag it is impor- 
tant to keep the flukes, or drills clean and the 
| team drove directly. [I sowed widths 
broadcast across my fields last fall and put 
in with the harrow and plow. I have made 
a fair experiment of the various ways of 
] putting in wheatJT find a differénce of one 
| fourth in yield in‘favor of the drill, and the 
quality of wheat much the best. The 
“wheat that was putin with the drill grew 
off much the thriftiest early in the spring 
and matured about five days the earliest, 
where it grew side by side in the same field 
and sowed on the sameday. | used Pen- 
wocks Parrern. It is simple and durable ‘n 
its construction. Any boy who has sense 
enough to gear a pair of horses and hitch 
them to. two horse wagon, can be taught in 
fifteen minutes to manage the dnl. ft 
sows more evenly than it is possible for 
any man to sow broadcast. I think five 
pecks sowed with the drill will be equally 
as thick as six sowed broadcast—l sowed 
six pecks to the acre last fal: and never had 
my wheat so thick and regular on the 
ground. The little furrows made by the 





drill, and the wheat deposited in the bot- 
tom of the furrow by the drill greatly pro- 
tects it against freezing out in the winter, 
and the tendency by freezing and the rain to 
fill up the little furrows has a protecting 
and invigorating influence on the young 
wheat. I have no doubt but all observing 
farmers have noticed the superior growth 
of wheat that grows in the small furrows 
that are made to sow by. It was the obser- 
vance of this difference that induced me 


in part to try the drill, and [ have found | 


much to my satisfaction that these superior 
streaks of wheat may be had all over the 
field by the drill. [The drill can be used 
among stumps and trees, though they are 
very much in the way, and ‘should be re- 
moved. The labor saved by the drill and 
the one sixth of seed wheat saved, and the 
increased quantity of wheat grown by put- 
ting in with the drill, will amply pay for 
removing a heavy growth of stumps and 
trees. 7 

[have seid Pennock’s drill is simple 
and durable; it certainly is as much so as 
any implement I have ever seen, it can be 
altered ina minute to sow any desired 
quantity per acre. The flukes or drills 
should be entirely smooth on the front, the 
rest rubbed off, in order that they collect 
no dirt or trash, and if the ground is in 
good order, the wheat will not only be evenly 
sowed but will all be put in the same depth. 
If the ground has been plowed early enough 
for all the litter and straw to have 
rotted betore seed time (as it should be) 
there will be nothing for the driver to do 
but attend to the team. If the winter 
should be hard on wheat I have no doubt 
but one acre put in with the drill would be 
equal totwo put inthe ordinary way. — 

[ am aware that a great many small far- 
mers will say the drill costs too much for 
them that the amount of wheat sowed by 
them will not justify their buying a drill, Iad- 
mit the objection to be a good one, but to all 
such I would say get one, two, or more neigh- 
borstojoin you. Ihave never been able to 
discc ver a good reason why farmers should 


not combine, and form partnerships as well 
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as mercantile men, and the various profes- 
sions.) If they would observe the great ad- 
vantages they labor-under for the want of 
capital and means to prosecute their busi- 
ness succesfully, they certainly, would as- 
sociate themselves together much more ex- 
tensively than they do, How numerous 
are what is called the little farmers all over 
the western States, that are farming very un- 
y, for the want of capital, their 
stook purchased by the speculator, or weal- 
thy farmer, because they are not able to 
retain it, and share the profit of raising to 
maturity. If these litde farmers would 
learn a lesson from the associations of their 
fellow citizens of the various avocations, 
they practice it much to their advan- 
tage. is no class of the communi- 
ty who are so homestin the main as the 
litle farmers; none who labor harder and 
make so litte; none who are so much im- 
posed upon, and yet they have a.! the pow- 
er and elements of self-protection, and is it 
not astonishing that mutual interest and 
independence has not effected a union, and 
co-operation of interest. Will not self inter- 
eat make them see that there is stren;th in 
union? Can they not be made to see the 
effect and influence of concentrated capi- 
tal? 1 find | have commenced and clo- 
sed with a digression, but | hupe | am un- 
derstood—I would write a piece for every 
number of the Valley Farmer if 1 thought 
it would have the least possible tendency 
to elevate the little honest farmers—they 
are the bone and sinew of the country. 
W. M. Jacwson, 

Payette, July 8, 1654. 

In connection with this subject we beg 
leave to call attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Dayis & Pennock's Drill, 
and also to the following from the Genesee 
Farmer, in reply to a correspondent who 
asked what were the advantages of drill- 
ing in wheat: 

The principal advantages of sowing wheat 


in drills instead of broadcast, are the fol- 
lowing: 


Ist. It is impossible to cover seed at a uni- 
form depth when it is sown broadcast, and ei- 


ther harrowed, cultivated or plowed in; oon- 
seyuently, itcomes at different times, and 
never acquired the same degree of matyrity, 
80 that three-fourths of the crop will be ripe 
enough to cut six or eight days earlier than 
the other fourth ought to be harvested. This 
unevenness of ripening often causes a consid- 
erable loss. 

Les; seed by a fourth is required per acre 
where it is well drilled than where it is sown 
broadcast: and it can be covered at nearly an 
equal depth, thereby securing a much better 
stand. 

3d. Ibis entirely practicable to stir the 
ground between the yows of properly drilled 
wheat; and this cultivation duly performed, 
benefits the crop as much as tillage between 
rows of maize, turnips, beets, potatoes, car- 
rots and beans, benefits those wel] known ag- 
ricultural plants. 

4th. Clean culture tends to prevent undue 
dampness about the stems and leaves of 
wheat as it approaches maturity, and thereby 
renders it leas linble to be attacked by rust 
at the most critical period of its growth. 

Other incidental advantages might be na- 
med, but enough has been said to justify the 
preference generally given to the use of the 
drill in the sowing of this important grain. 
Now is tne timeto prepare for putting in wheat 
in first rate order next autumn; and we invite 
attention to the facts that wheat is now, on 
the 18th day of May; worth $2.25 a buehel in 
Rochester; and in all human probability, the 
farmers o° this county will eon in July 
now close at hand, over fifteen hundred thou- 
sand bushels of prime G nessee wheat. We 
have made the cultivation and statistics of 
this staple a special study for more years than 
the Erie Canal has been excavated. 

Tue Weatner anp Crors.—The weather 
has been excessively hot for the last eight or 
ten days—hot enough we think, to suit the 
most far down Southerner; yet the health of 
the country never was better. The crops of all 
kinds look exceedingly promising, and ?our 
farmers will be abundantly able to furnish 
any desired quantity of Breadstuffs, Bacon, 
Pork, Beef, work Cattle, and a little Memp too 
to the settlers in Kansas and Nebraska, ‘The 
crop of Hemp in Upper Missouri is very large 
and very promising. ‘Truly we live in a “fat 
land,” and no better, or happier home than 
Missouri can be found. Many imagine that 
the opening of Kansas and Nebraska for set- 
tlement will lower the price of our lands. We 
are of the reverse opinion. Many of the 
thousands who will be disappointed in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska will settle in Missouri. Bet- 
ter lands than we have cannot be found in any 





country in North America.— Liberty Tribune. 
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For the Valley Farmer, They do not.delight in fighting, yet they , 

The cuts above represent one of the mostilare not cowards... If an,overgrownimperi- — int 
beautiful and perfect varieties of poultry.—| al dares, to trespass on their rights, he soon ber: 
They are natives of Spcin, but have been|learus by sad experience, that it is not best are 
bred with great care and have aitained their to, meddle with Spaniard. , yet 
present perfection in England. Whence} This variety, are :justly celebrated, for the 
they have been brought to this country their laying qualities; even to be called will 
= Without a doubt, the best. stock in the]+ever/asting /ayers.”’ I 
States is that imported by Dr. Wight, in} Their eggs are well shaped, large; white past 
1852. ‘This included the prize birds of thejas alabasters. and veny finely flavored. A it na 
at Birmingham Fair, England, and dif-\/few writers caljthem good setters and care- nien 
for pritcipally, from other pure Spanish in/iful mothers; butte this day, | have notseen, legs 
their greater size, plumage and cheeks, jin any one hen, the slightest degree of im- bers 
They are described as follows: Coleqenbsting fever, Summer. and winter they 0 
black, with a rich green lustre; large, sin; |have been the same steady layers. ' ago ¢ 
gle, deeply serrated scarlet comb; long wat-), When you wish, Me. Edit r, to treat your ken ; 
tles; cheeks white es milk, and in the best)/best friend toa rare dish, set, before him 8 bors, 
specimens covering the whole side of thewell dressed Black, Spanish, and if hedoes me, @ 
face; legs blue or leaden color, with ash|jaot pronounce it excellent, | will own my- Thavt 
colored soles of their feet. self no judge of «chicken fixens,”’ it says 
Theit bold carriage. grave appearance.) | speak of pure bloods of course, You they | 
bright eyes, and striking contrast of enlor/imay cross your Shanghais, and. larger same 
about their head, together with their excéed- |breeds with the commot. dunghill and pro- ing 

| tuse a good layer, « bird of fair size, and he. 


ingly large combs, and long wattles, give 


them rare attractions. lof respectable appearance. Bat the Span- i E 
| will ol 
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market prices and prices current more ful- 
ly given inthe Farmer if it is practicable. 
Findlay, 0. W.S. Lun. Remarks.~—-We have made several at- 
We hope Mr. L.. will furnish us the series! tempts to have’ the Farmer stitched and 
of articles on Poultry, as intimated in a pri- | 
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ish must be kept pure, to retain either their 
excellence or beauty. 











vate nole—he has the opportunity of know- 
Fi by personal experience the value of the 


ferent breeds, being engaged inthe bus 


oultry raising, and can speak un- 


of 
ddeslaidingly upon the subject. 








For the Valley Farmer. 


Accidents, 


fa 
month, 
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Yor the Valley Farmer. 
Destruction of Sassafras. 


; | Mn. Eprror.—f find in the Jur i 
Mr, Bo1toR;—Some pegple do not be-| ap an enquiry, concerning the d “” ‘* 
lieve in accidents buthere is a case looks of + rudoses fm init vd ) 9m 
very much like one, An industrious and ae Swer 10 bm mith 


res 


le farmer living on the waters of| would say the plan is to CM thers the 


y creek has ten cows, they all brough)| a grubbing hoe in the SPlistrenlt sufli- 


forth male calves this spring, he ha 


one sow she brought forth ten male pigs,| Cent, jerk them off 


his wife had twins, both sons, all doin 
well, A.xew Scuoot Faumer. 
Whig Oreck, Pope County, Ark., June 29, 1854. 
SO 
Texas County, Mo.—A Corresponden 
inthis county sends us a club of subseri 
bersto the Valley Farmer and writes: 


8 


“Wel p. 


| sprouts come, when ther’ thy come. 


“Se destpyed. 


jin this way they mG. We Moore. 


Yours. in h- 


—~26e—__ 


LED Sueve.—-Ve had the 

orwarding to Hon. H. L. 
| pleasure sfoward county a igw days since 
| Brown ge tied Sheep (a buck and ewe 


| = HINE 
t} 


ve : ~ a : 
ire not farming very extensively out here}, Jambs ) prenreee by Wie Fig 
Yet. it. is.settling up very fast, and L thiny date trip to New York. He di 


U 


the dayis not far distant when the per‘ 
will beginto abandon dada’s old we’ 

Lhave been taking the Farme oS Phe 
past seasons and [ think | cars Pe 
itnom, please stitch the N~.,!! 118 conve- 
nientyour Post Master *,£0ewhat care- 
lesaand.there lias b~,s0me of our num- 
bers partly missi‘é the past Vol. 


Ourcounty * thinly settled—two yeafs|” 





se copy of the Farmer-was {d- 
ie pop Sige 1 shewed it to my neigh | 
bors, if year I got only three more with 
me atid now only seven. Some will say 
[aa¥orttime to read it, or T can’t farm as 
itsays. Others again say they are too poor 
they Gan’t spare the money, while at the 
same time they will think nothing of spend- 
ing their money for Whiskey, Brandy. 
Ke. “Pethaps next season we will give 
you a better or larger list of names. Time 


Simform us of Whom he bougin.them, nor 
sjtheir breed, but judging from the ‘exture of 


the wool we pronounce them very Saperior 
anintals. Hé informed us in a ndte that he 
bad sheared 10 Ibs. of wool from one of the 
ewe since starting with them. The wool 
on the buck was very fine. 


| 


For the Valley Farmer. 
Tt e Osage Orange Will not Spread, 

“" Em ror:—Please tell your Big 
Creek “Subscriber” that he need have.no 
fears that the Osage Orange will spread 
from the roots like the: black locust. . It 
willl never do so, unless it does what it nev- 
er has done yet! | have cultivated the 
Osdge Orange more than six years and 
have frequently cut the roots by way of ex- 
periment, to see whether it would sprout 





will show. We would like to have the! 


from the roots. A Farmer. 


trimmed but have found that to do so inva- 
| able delayed the mailing from eight to 
|twelve days. We hope soon to perfect ar- 
rangements to have it done promptly every | 


onal 
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For the Valley Farmer. 





They do not.delight in fighting, yet they 




























The cuts above represent one of the mostiiare not cowards. If an,overgrown imperi- i 
beautiful and perfect varieties of poultry.— jal dares, to trespass. on their rights, he soon b 
They are natives of Spcin, but have beenjlearus by sad experience, that it is not best a 
bred with great care and have aitained theirto, meddle with Spaniard. y 
present perfection in England. Whence, This variety,, are :justly celebrated, for th 
they have been brought to this country their laying qualities; .even to. be called w 
~~Without a doubt, the best, stock in the)|ever/asting /ayers.”’ 

States is that imported by Dr. Wight, in| Their eggs are well shaped, large; while pa 
1857. ‘This included the prize birds of the)as alabasters. and veny finely flavored, A it 
great Birmingham Fair, England, and dif: few writers callthem good setters and care- nig 
fer principally, from other pure Spanish in||ful mothers; butse this dayy I have notseen, leg 
their greater size, plumage and cheeks, _jin any one hen, the slightest degree of it bei 

They are described as follows: Colorjcubating fever, Summer, and. winter they 
black, with a rich green lustre; large, sin-|have been the same steady ayers. ' age 
gle, deeply serrated scarlet comb; long wat-||, When you wish, Mr. Ediur, to treat your ker 
tles; cheeks white 28 milk, and in the best best friend toa rare dish, set, before him bor 
specimens covering the whole side of the|well dressed Black, Spanish, and if he does me, 
face; legs blue or leaden color, with ash/jaot pronounce it excellent, ! will own my Tha 
Colored soles of their feet. \\self no judge of «chicken fixens,’’ it ga 

Theit bold carriage. grave abpearatce.| {speak of pure bloods of course. You they 
bright eyes, and striking contrast of eplor|imay cross. your Shanghais, and larger @ Sam 
about their head, together with their excéed- |breeds with the commor. dunghill and pro- a 
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Accidents, 
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forth male calves this spring, he ha 










ish must be kept pure, to retain either their 


We hope Mr. L. will furnish us the series 
of articles on Poultry, as intimated in a pri- 
vate nole—he has the opportunity of know- 
ing by personal experience the value of the 


ness of poultry raising, and can speak un- 


Mx. Evitor:—Some people do not be- 
very much like one, An industrious and 
respectable farmer living on the waters of 
Galley creek has ten cows, they all brough, 


one sow she brought forth ten male pigs, 


market prices and prices current more ful- 
ly given inthe Farmer if it is practicable. 

Remarks.~-We have made several at- 
tempts to have the Farmer stitched and 
trimmed but have found that to do so inva- 
triable. delayed the mailing from eight to 
twelve days. We hope soon to perfect ar- 
rangements to have it done promptly every 
month. 





| For the Valley Farmer. 
Destruction of Sassafras. , 


| Mx. Evrror.—t find in the Jun num- 
|ber, an enquiry, concerning the destruction. 
lof sassafras. {In answer to ths samesul 
would say the plan is to cut ‘em off,with 
|a grubbing hoe in the spring, then ag the 
|sprouts come, when they getstrengtli sufli- 
| cient, jerk them off as fast as they come. 


Ss 





. . : thi y the r ; 

his wife had twins, both sons, all doing| wowed they may jhe destaged 

we A atte Demet oben i Yours. in haste, G: W, Moore. 

Whig Creek, Pope County, Ark., June 29, 1854. | -06e- 
——- +208 —— fi Ww rae We had tl 

“yn : Vr INE /OOLE SHEL?.—-We had the 
at they haya ere. Mor A. Correspondent! pleasure of forwarding to Hon. H. L. 
mperi- inthis county sends us a club of subseri-| Brown, of Howard county a : 
e 800 berstothe Valley Farmer and writes: «We : 1's Sap aye since 
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e of in bers partly miasing the p t Vol.’ | 
rer they Our county is thinly settled two years 
agoonly ome copy of the Farmer was {4- 
nat your ken at this officé. J shewed it to my neigh 
-e him & bors, Last'yéar I got only three more with 
he does me, ahd now only seven. Some will say) 
wn say" I havn'tfime to readit, or T cant farm ag 
itsays. Others again say they are too poor 
e, You (| ‘hey Gan’t spare the money, while at the 
1 larger B *#me time they will think nothing of spend- 
and pro. 1g theit money for Whiskey, Brandy. 
ine, a0 &c. Perhaps next season we will sive 
je Spauy BF Yu a better or larger list ofnames. Time 
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We would like to have the! 











are not farming very extensively out here 
yet it is.setling up very fast, and L think 
people 


from the roots. 


five fine"wooled ‘Sheep (a buck and ewe 
and Blambs) purchased by him during 
his Jafe trip to New York. He -did not 
inform us of Whom he bougit.them, nor 


I hese hash taking the. Farmer the( 0G their breed, but judging from the texture of 
ng the Farmer 


past seasons and { think | can’t do without 


the wool we pronounce them very superior 
aninjals. Hé informed us in andlethat he 
bad bheared 10 Ibs. of wool from one of the 
ewe® since starting with them. The wool 


on the buck was very fine. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 

The Osage Orange Will not Spread, 

Mr. Emror:—Please tell your Big 
Creek “Subscriber” that he need have.no 
fears that the Osage Orange will spread 
from the roots like the black locust, . It 
will) never do so, unless it does what it nev- 
er has done yet! J have cultivated the 
Osage Orange more than six years. and 
have frequently cut the roots by way of ex- 
periment, to see whether it would sprout 
A Farmer. 
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or the Valley Farmer. 
The Crops, 
Pecon Cenex, C. N., 
July 10th, 1854. 






































4n. 


' to write you a few lines. 









ig that is likely to be interesting. 


ing. 


uch for want of rain. 





silk and spetet ht the shogt) abou 

as a broom stick. @ Wheat oc s 
told are very light and%y fowd deal injits 
by, the rust. 

We have had and 9¥jjI have the hotte@ 
weather | ever felt—’ne thermometer up td 
90 in the shade With a light breeze stirring, 
it may have heen higher for aught | know, 
but | have seen it at 90, and thre has 
been hotter days that on which | saw the 
thermometer, D. &B. 
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For the Vailey Farmer. 

The Dreuth. 
RicuLanp, Osage Co., Mo. 
July 29th 1854. 

Mx. Eviror.—If ever there was a time 
when farmers had a reason to be discon 
tented with their lot itis at the present time. 
The corn crops truly look distressing, there 
having not fallen rain enough to benefit the 
crops for more than five weeks. Early 
corn is entirely ruined pretty much. all 
through the county, and neither early or 
late oan make a crop let it rain ever so 
much. In many places the blades up as 
high as where the shoots ought to come out 


Eprtor, Sir.—I take my pen in 
You re: 
:d your subscribers to write to you 


~y little to write about, but for the 
issing an hour I will try to scrape 


it place I will say that farmers 
of the world are not making 
'f crops. and many of them 
We 
in the spring that we 

mn, and now we have 











that it can be crushed to powder in the 
hand. Potatoes, and in fact everythi 
that requires rain to bring it to perfection 
at this time of the year are pretty generally 
ruined. But still, among all of our draw- 
backs, we have some consolation; wheat 
and oat crops are generally better than 
they have been for several years past. We 
look anxiously for rainto cool the hot and 
thirsty earth, and to purify the excessively 
hot atmosphere; should it not rain soon, we 
anticipate much sickness in the coming 
months. Until it rains we can do nothing 
towards putting im the next wheat crop. 

I have heard several speak in high terms 
of the Recipe of one of your correspon- 
dents, for the care of Murrain and Snake 





I 


fa not’ Ir @0. ore than a month; |bites. Yours. 
cou 1a ait for tm. ‘she earlier plant- A Farmer or Osaae. 
» not i) apt of “nless we have -— o> 
COnSR wenery > ‘rahe “them have For the Valley Farmer. 
C08 ee eer aars,™ an bd corn isin|4n Apple House—Atkin's Reaper—the 
rain in y aa tens oO ‘tas big) Murrain—the Crops—Hot Weather §e. 
roasting cars now af).¢ all of thejr, i am| Mr. E. Ansorr, Sir:—I would respeot- 


‘ed 


fully ask for some information through the 
medium of your excellent paper, the Val- 
‘ay Farmer. [ commenced -taking your 
‘er a year ago, and have gleaned muoh 

le information from its oi lumns; and 
“hat which I want to know would 
‘o others as well as myself — 

» know is the beat plan for 
‘e house. Some build 

w ground. My own 
"4 be built above 
“»rded; but hav- 
weet, is the 
informa- 
‘ways 
i? 





What | wish t& 
building an app 


idem is that they shownk 
grommd with ample light alk 
ing mo experience in this re, 
why I wish to elicit the necessary . 
tion, What think you? is light e! 
advantageous to the peservation of fre 
| will trouble you with another of my ideas, 
and that is, fruit should be kept at a tem- 
perature of abont 33 to 36 degrees Fah- 
reaheit as near as possible to preserve well. 
if euch is the fact, then a houge should be 
constructed in such a manner as to main- 
tain such atemperature. But whether this 
view be correct or not, I shall be much 
obliged for the best plan of construction 
known to you. 





are entirely burnt up, and the tassel so dry 
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I have often seen and heard the inquiry 
made, whieh is the best one of the 
reaping machines now in use? T'his, of 
oourse is a very knotty question, as each 
mac ine has claimed for them 
as being peouliar to them alone. ‘There is 
nothing unnatural about this; but ag it can- 
not be decided | shall confine myself to 
question or two in relation to the Automa- 
ton reaper. Aside from the saving ot a hand 
by the raker (and that is quite a disidera 
tum,) what advantage is claimed ‘or Atkin’s 
machine over MoCormick’s? Is it equal 
to k in other respects? if people could 
have assurance that it was as good as oth- 
er machines independent of the self-raking, 
I have no doubt that several would be pur- 
chased in this section next.season,. This 
season ougiit to be sufficient to test them 
beyond cavil. ‘I'he greatest objection to 
all the mowers and reapers is, the iron work 
about them 18 cast mostly, and consequent: 
ly much of it is easily broken. Could not 
that portion which is most liable to break- 
age be substiiuted with wrought work? 

I have been noticing along cures in the 
Farmer for murrain ia cattle. | too will 
contribute a mite. May father has been 
farming here for near thirty years, and has 
tried almost everything. He has arrived 
at the conclusion that ‘-an ounce of preven 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” His plan 
isto provide large, deep troughs. conve. 
niently arranged, which he keeps filled with 
leached ashes. _On these he salts his stock 
which he considers the best of prophylec 
tios, never having yet lest anything of the 
cow kind when he attended to the salting 
regularly once a week without fail. 

Now as to our crop prospects and | wil! 
close. Wheat and oats are unusually good 
—meadows ordinary. and corn is the mos‘ 
unpromising I have ever witnessed. ‘Thir 
is owing to the fact that we are sufferin; 
with a severe drought, not having had rai: 
fir six weeks, and the weather is exces 
sively hot—the *hermome‘er standing or’: 
narily at 96 degrees, in the heat of the da) 
freque nily at Liood heat. viz: 98 degs. arc 
occasonly a: 100 and 102, the thermomete: 


manyjhouse. At night is usually got down to 78 
































being situated in the coolest place about th 


but oftentimes not lower than 80 deg aC 
If there should come rain immediately, 
there could scarcely be a fourth of a crop 
of corn raised in thissection. The parch- 
ed earth everywhere presents great cracks 
and gaping fisures, and pastures that at 
this. season usually look fresh and green 
are iow dried up and burnished, and as un- 
inviting to stock as astubble field. In dig- 
sigin holes for stack poles | could perceive 
not a particle of moisture at the depth of two 
feet. The very wind that blows feels hot 
and dry. Even the grateful dews that fall 
curing the night welcome us hot with the 
morn, Farmers are principally through 
with their harvest, and what they have has 
been saved in the best of order. 

With sentiments of the sincerest respect, 
&c. A. B. 

Wihiemdos, July 26th, 1854, 





Mr. ‘Brown’ s Sueer.—Since writing 
the paragraph on page 297 we have learn- 
ed the following particulars in relation to 
these sheep: They are of.the New Ox- 
fordshire. breed, and were selected from 
the justly celebrated flock of John, T. Aa- 
drews, West Cornwall, Conn., and pur- 
chased at a high price. They shear a 
heavy fleece of fine silky wool, well adapt- 
ed to the wants of this country. Mr, B, 
has a sample of wool from the same flock 
ever 13 inches in length of one year’s 
growth—and yet they are fine large spec- 
unens of mutton sheep. As we sated in 
the other paragraph, one of the ewes. tho’ 
nursing alamb and very poor, was sheared 
on the journey and the fleece weigtied 10 
lbs., Of one year’s growth, They are 
probably equal if not superior to any sheep 
ever brought to this State. 

Crors in. Mowarp County.—A letter 
laied, ayette, Mo., July 27,, says :— 
‘The corn crop in this coum'y is very 
nuch injured by the protracted drouth._— 
We had a fine .ain Jast week, winch has 








saved a good many crops.”’ 
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ESSEX HOG, E Brea by Ww. Ss. LUNT, Findlay, 0. 


The Improved Essex is one of the most are quite white. The meat is of a Very su- 
valuable breeds of swine. It was origina- perior quality—the fat being firm, and the 
ted by the late Lord Western, and has lat lean white, fine grained, rich’ flavored.— 
terly been extensively known in the hands The animals are not subjected to cutaneous 
of W. Fisher Hobbs, who was Lord W.’s diseases Their skins are almost always 

' bailiff, and had facilities for obtaining his’ smooth atid healthy, even when exposed to 
best stock.* It has probably carried more the sun. Few of the breed have as yet 
* “prizes at the Smithfield Club, within the last been’slaughtered in this country. Their 
ten years, than anyother breed. It was dressed weight in E.ugland is'250 to 400 
derived from a cross with: the Neapolitan’ pounds, at twelve to eighteen months old, 
and inherits the black color of that race, Some of the choicest specimens of the «Im- 
‘more size, finer symetry, and much better: proved Essex” have been imported into this 
constitution. Stephens, author ofthe *Book country by L. G: Morris, in 1851, 1868 
“ of the Purm’ and the “Farmer’s Guide,” and 1853, direct from Mr Hobbs. 
well describes their characteristics as fol- = 
lows: “ Asto the breed that shows the great- Heavy Fleeces, 
est disposition to fatten. together with a due!’ ‘With the wr'ter of the following commu- 
proportion of lean, I never saw one equal to nication, we unite in passing upon the in- 
that which was originated by Lord West- iquitious motive which obtains at the 
ern, in Essex ‘They were exceedingly present time of making such monstrous 
gentle; indisposed to travel far; coul | attain, statamentsin regard to the weight of the 
if kept on, to a great weight. and so com- fleeces sheared from some of the brag 
pact in form. and small of bone and offil. sheep. The article in our last number in 
thatthey invariably yield'a greater weight regard tothe weight of some of Mr. Me- 
of pork than was judged of before being Connell’s fleeces in Hlinois wastaken from 
slaughtered; and more delicious ham was 4 paper of that State, and at the time of its 
never cured than they affurd. In regard to selection, we intended to say something 
color it may be observed that in this case it about the weight of unwashed wool, and 
jy not even “skin deep,” being coniined to the loss it undergoes by washing. but being 
the onter or scarf +kin; and the carcasses very much occupied at the time with oth- 
dressed by the ordinary mode of scalding, er matters, it was allowed to muke its ap- 
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without **nete or comment. ’ betore sheuring, avd ireu, the, sheep 
Every one knows that the wool on a driven for somie distaince over, a dus- 
sheep s body holds dust and dirt very tena- ty road. . The ,only way to get at the 
¢iously, and while the oil which naturally just weight of a fleece is to have it well 
exudes from the animal seems to. turn off washed, and manufacturers and, dealers 
the water which falls upon it. the dust finds should retuse to bay any wool in any oth- 
a congenial resting place and indurates it- er condition. 
self so firmly thut it requires considerable In common with every weil wivher of the 
effort to dislodge it. Under ordinary cir- country we desire to see an improvement 
eumstances a fleece of unwashed wool will in ali of our stock and also to see more at- 
jose at least 25 per cent. by washing, but tention paid tosheep husbandry, but we 
this isa rule which will not be found cor- ‘must caution our-readers to consider well 
rect in estimating the fleeces under con-|all the circumstances attending the extraor- 
sideration. They are generally of more dinary results cluimed.in any branch of this 
than one’ year's growth, and of c urse interesting subject, 
¢ontain more oil from the body of the sheep’ 
in proportion to the weight of the wool. in 
thesame way that a man of a summer's; Mr. Assotr—Dear Sir:—l| am one of 
day, enveloped in a thick vlanket. will those who feel a great imerest in the improve- 
throw off nore perspiration, than if envel- ;mentofthe stock of our coutry, ye entirely 
oped in a thin garment. Sheep raisers opposed to humbugging being used as a 


For the Vahey Farmer. 


Saline Co. Mo., July, 2@d,.1864. 


usually shear their sheep about the com-|meansof inducingmy brother Farmers to 
mencement of the warm season, conse- improve their st ek. All good stock.will work 
quently during the hot months of summer |themselves inio favor by degrees, by the as- 
the wool is short and affords but Jittle;sistance of Agricultural papers and Ag- 


cheekto the influence of the cooling breez- jricultural, Fairs. If they are good and 
which blow upon it; but burden the an-j|profitable they will—if they are good 
imal with a year’s growth of woul, and you| or, nothing they wall not succeed just 


increase its perspiration both by the heat 
engendered by the thick garment and the 
laboref'carrying it about. A greater chance 
fix the deposit of dirt is afforded, and .a 
greater amouut of oily moisture provide: 
toincorporate itself with the dirt, and thu- 
prevent the passage awvy of either the dir 
holiitig the o.ty sweat or the sweat hold 
ingthe dirt. We apprehend every on 
Willuoderstand the philosophy of this. 
Burthis doez not'end here. ‘The fleec: 
NOt unfrequently conmins other oils tha 
Wats pti ig from the body of the sheep— 
though one would think the course we hav 
spokewof. together with th: high feedin; 
of oily food to which such sheep are sub 
jected would add enough to the weigh 
the flvece,witheut at all increasing il 
value, to satisfy anyone. We hove beer 
told that as much as five pounls of fin 
seed oil has beet known to be worker 
al times into one of these lurge fleece: 





ss they should not. | reouliect when 
long wool sheep were first introduced into 
Kentucky. how many of the farmers turned 
up their noses at the idea of their succeed- 
ug They won't pay.’ well what is the 


ifactythese very seme men. having their flocks 


# fine sheep, discarded the meritoes. and 
gave from 50 to 500 for lorig’wool and 
sguthdown bucks to raise from. My rea- 
3m for writing this, was caused by the 
viece copied in your last. bended +- Wool 
rros ing’ which U think is caleuluted to 
leceive the public. Now | have found 
oat it is hard to make the prudent beheve 
vat | sheared 16 $-2 pounds of wool off of 
yearling ing wool bucky But when it 
‘comes to 2134 pounds off a yearling, 
French buck, why | am Ike sowe of the 
st, can't believe the yarn. Ifthe writer 
ad not added that it would luse Une quar 
+ by washing Tcould buve passed it by, 
rut when | know; (and itis nigh time thet 
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the public should know it) that at least two 
thirds of that 21 3-4 pounds was greese. | 
can’t help exclaiming when will men quit 
humbugzing. Now iftheseFrench meri- 
noes are what they claim to be, why on 
earth don't they let them compete with the 
Spanish merinoes for. premiums. There 
is not as great a difference between there 
wool as there is between the Cotzwold and 
Leicester sheep. And yet you don’t see 
us running to the fairs and getting them 
classed in separate classes, | am one Of 
those who believe that fine cattle and 
sheep will pay even in this country so 
I have brought out a few, and only; 
a few, as my means is limited. One} 

- reason for writing this, is to try an 
draw out those who are known to be pru- 
dent, and who have influence, to express 
themselves as to the success of bringing 
fine stock to this country, and if you will 
convince them thatthey can make more on 
stock, than loaning out their money at 10 
per cent. why they will engage ‘in the busi- 
ness. 1 agree with H. L. B. that there is 
perhaps no business to which a farmer of| 
limited means can look with so much cer- 
tainty of success forquick returns and large 
profits as long wooled mutton sheep. With 
the hope that your endeavors may be 
crowned with success | remain y our friend. 
G. M. B. 

—_—-———_r—____—_—_——- 

What Time Sha: we Cut Timber. 
Nev-r in winter, but allways in summer. It 
should be out during the most rapid season of 
growth, and while that season is drawing 
towards aclose. The same rule should be 
followed that skilful nurserymen observe in 
erforming the operation of budding—that 
1s, just ns the terminal bud on each branch 
ins to form—ns soon as it is first evident 
that the growth of the branoh is about to 
terminate, but is still in active progress. 
Experienced tree propagators have found that 
much earlier than this, the juioes of the tree 
are in too thin or liquid.a state to form a good 
adhesion between the bud and the pevled sur- 
face. From she m.naant that hark sen urs'es 


here most perfectly. This is the peri 
the bark A mr Jeahed from a fae 
destroying its vitality. And this is the ¢j 
for cutting timber. arly in spring, the 
is full of sap,,which @ little else than pq 
water, and which has been gradually accu 
ulating threugh winter bythe absorption 
the roote, with no outlet for its escape, as the 
isin summer remap stints of leaves, Whi 
the tree is thus replete with water, it is ip 
worst condition to be cut. But towards mis 
summer, when a portion of this water hy 
pent off through the leaves, and the n 
as been much thickened by conversion j 
material for wood, the case is very different 
for while the watery sap promotes only decay 
the juices soon dry wid team and assist j 
the preservation of the wood. 
e have revently been furnished with 
number of facts, in corroboration of thi 
opinion, by Isaac Hathaway, of Farmingts 
Ontario county, N. Y., an old and enterpri 
ing settler, a close and extensive. obserm 
and who bas had much expemfence in conn 
ion with sawmills and timb:r questions. Al 
observations tend to show the great differ 


S,922 23528 .B2223 5 pamsces heepewa | ee 









between winter and summer cut timber, 1 
induce him to think that, ont at the the 
riod, it will last under the conga cire 

atances three times as long as whenellel ber 
winter. In one instance, a fenice, ‘Gonsisl fall. 
of winter-cut materials, 2 partaplitinto ni ricu 
and a portion in round poles, of beech, m i 
ironwood, bass. wood &., had comp ae 
decayed in fifteen years, and none of it w the 
for firewood. In another case, « quanti bran 
bass-wood rnile were out in summer, snd for th 
from the brown or heart portion of thet of th 
This was done about fifty years ago, 

years afterwards the fence was quite more 
and even now some of the same rails re exper 
und o yed, althouzh much worn away by Cc. 
weather. Winter sawilogs, left "ove liver 
summer at the mill, are usually much é 

for several inches towards the interior AD oF 
mer- cut logs, whioh have Iain a like ) man 
are always sound. He has out bickoy will a 
axe-helves; if done in winter, decry tion: ¥ 
oO.nmences, and the worm which lore po 
woud, often wholly destroys its value at 
mer-cat, he has never known it to be a! Classe 
hy the insect, and indeed it seems 10 

for them to penetrate. Tle had Lat 





examine several old trames of buildin 
i every inatanoe whore the peiird of 
could be determined, the same striking 
ence in dnrabjiiry was vonsr ican. 










free!y from sae wood, the-e juices ountinie 
to. thicken, until growth ceases altogether anid 
the new wood is completely formed; and when 
this new wecd is in the state of thick paste 
or cement, then is the time the bud will ad- 


He rolatud several experiments on! 
abi'lity of posts, one of wh ch is, * 
repetition, In a gravelly svil, ¥” 
water never remains, a stone bottm 
|inches thick was laid in the post be 
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qbich the post was set, and was then sour- 
roanded with stone closely rammed in on 
every side. As a comsequence, the water 
never remains long enough in contact with the 

to soak its interior, as would be the case 
if damp earth pressed its outer surface. Such 

consequently give promise of remaining 
gound, after :ome years’ trial, at least twice 
the period of those 207 | acked in earth. 
He also finds that posts of what is termed the 
white cedar in western New-York, (the 
American abor-vitz) last much longer when 
set with the bark on, than if sawed and 
seasoned, which he attributes to the protec- 
tion afforded by the durable bark, agaiast the 
vicissitudes of rain and drouth, and the air 
and weather generally.* 

‘Now that the season is approaching, best 
adapted for timber-cutting, 2s indicated in 
the preceding remarks, we hope those interes- 
ted will at least satisfy themselves on the 
subject by a fair and careful trial.— Country 
Gentleman. 


*in ordinary instances, however, above ground, the bark 
by preventing seasoning, only accelerates decay. 


Illinois State Fair. 

The second annual Fair will be held at 
the city of Springfield, the 15th of Septem- 
bermext. The Fair held at that place las: 
fall, brought forth a large portion. of the ag- 
rioulturists and inventors ofthe State, and 
oféated a most iaudable competition among 
the farming. mechanical and household 
branches of industry. The arrangements 
for the next exhibition. from the experience 
of thémanagers, will be such as to give 
more general satisfaction than could be 
expected on a first occasion of the kind. 

C. B. Denio, Esq., of Galena, will de- 
liver'the address; and those who have had 
af opportunity of listening to that gentle- 
man while a member of the legislature 
will agree with us that it will b2 a produe- 
tion worthy of one, who has proved himself 
an able represehtative of the working 


‘ classes.—I/!. Paper. 


Lanprern’s Horse Power Coz n Suet- 
LER.—We invite attention to the advertise- 
Mentof this machine in thisissue. Persons 


who have a t.orse power will be able bya 


small outlay to possess themselves of an 
implement by means of which they can with 


very little trouble prepare their corn for 


market. 


Osage Orange Hedges. 

We have ee neighborhood the largest 
nursery cf the Osage Urange to be found in 
the United States. {[t contains about for 
acres, on which is planted sixty five bushelg 
seed. Itis estimated that there will be no 
less than four millionsof plants. It belongs 
to James Sumpter & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
who have contracted to make two lines of 
fence for the [liinois Central R. R. Co., from 
the Kankakee river one hundred miles south, 
—mnaking two hundred miles of hedge fence. 

We have just returned from a visit to this 
nursery incompany with B. Leas, Faq., of 
Dayton, one of the partners. 

They have been extensively engaged in this 
business in Ohio, and Indiana, and bring men 
of capital, they are enabled to do it success- 
fully and on a large scale. 

This nursery furnishes employwent for ten 
or fifteen men, who are constantly in the field 
and keep the land in «# good condition, and 
it makes a beautiful appearance. The plants 
are now about four or five inches high and 
will this year make a growth of from one to 
two feet in height. 

We are encouraged to hope that these gen- 
itlemen, and others from Dayton will take up 
their residence in our towa.— Kankakee Gaz. 


Value Of Live scucn 120 ose O. States 

We hope that our readers will not get tired 
of our cailing their attention to the agricultu- 
ral interests as compared with those of manu- 
factures, commerce, &c. Ve have heard so 
much decrying of those interests in certain 
quarters during the last winter, and been ask- 
ed so often why the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests did not ask for similar encour- 
agements as those asked by the friends of agri- 
culture, that we have been induced to seek vut 
compartive statistics in the several departments. 

The United States take care of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing intoreste by direct 
statutes, and in a thousand ways by indirect 
action; but agricaliure, **poor old hoss,”? has 
to stand in the background-—not only io Con- 
gress, but jo our Legislature. 

But let us mention on statistical fact, which 
will demonstrate that this interest is no such 
snail potatoes. 

It is stated by those who have taken the 
pains to examine the census returns, that 
there are about six hundred million dollars 
worth of live stock in the Unised States: : This 
is hut o-n-e item of agri@ultural interest, and 

et its value exceeds that of all the manufac- 
turing establishments in the country. It is 
aleo more than all the capital employed in our | 
commerce, both inland and foreign! But 
that’s nothing! What are farmers and dumb 
beasts, compared with ships and spindles? Get 
away, you plow jogzersi—[{ Maine Farmer. 
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Breeding Turkeys. 
Every turkey breeder is not aware of it,| 
but ite a fact, that of either sex, one old) 
tuské js worth two yearlings for rearing) 
pg Ones. A turkey does not arrive at its| 
fal growth and maturity till the next fall af-| 
ter two years old, and of consequence, to its! 
full ‘strength and vigor for breeding in the) 
best possible manner. The continual repeti | 
tion of keeping young gobblers and pullets fur 
breeding, as some people do, reduces the size 
of their young till they arrive at scarcely hal 
the weignt they shoald do. 
oung of these immature birds are exceeding- 
i tender, and much more difficult to raise than 
We have tried this thing 


ose cf old birds. 


thoroughly, and are convineed of the differ- 
ence 


Were we to choose our birds fcr the very 
best breeding, both cocks and | ens should not 
be less thad three years old, and then the cock 


should be from a aifferent stock from the hens. 


ing f ] 
We think turkeys bear breeding from c¢ ner they. creep and dodge, among, ake lacie 


it so— ye would| 
See ee eee lis eafiicient—that id-——balf blood; Mase ahan 


affinities loss succesfully than any other fowl 
at least we have foun 
never breed a cock to hens which were closely 
réelated, if it could he helped. 

Another thing, we girdle to let every he 
set upon her own eggs, and with the first lay- 
ing of the season. She hatches them better 
than a barn-door hen, and is the most natura 
and satisfactory mother. We have repeated! 
ly set the first laying of eggs under the com- 
mon hen, and turned.the turkey out for a sec- 
ond clutch of eggs, on which she sat herself. 
But the second chicks are apt to be weaker 
than the first, and so late as not to obtain a 
fair growth before cold weather sets in—in 
fact, not worth half price. The turkey is a 
watwral bird in all his habits, domesticated 
from‘a wild state, and yet retaining the con- 
stitutional propensities of its original race. 
Therefore the y »ung should be reared in their 
proper season, when the varieties of food they 
are partial to are the most abundant. Every 
young turkey sheuld be out of the shell by 
the middle of June, at the latest, which gives 
them full time to get a good size by “‘Thanks- 
giving,’’ and fat and juicy by Christmas. 

In corroboration of our remarks, there were 
ap exhibited at the late Poultry-Show at 
the American Museum, in this city, which 
weighed 30 1-2 pounds the: cock, and 18 

nds the hen. These were extraordinary 

8, to be sure, bat they were well bred, aud 
of full age and growth—and not wild turkeys, 
either. Mr. John Giles of Woodstock, Ct., 
sent us a cock turkey a few weeks ago, which 
weighs 28 pounds,—a giant of a fellow, and 
he walks the poultry yard with the measured 
tread of an emperor. We shall see whethe: 
we eannot inorease the size and excellence of 


| 


| 
Besides this, the; 


our turkeys by choice breeding. At the Eng- 
lish shows they have got turkeys up to 40 Ibs 
weight; and it will. be a poor storv if, in the 
native country of the bird, with our fine, dry 
climate, and abundance of food, we cannot 
get him up to the standard of a climate legg 
avorable to his development. 

Many people suppose that the wild turkey 
is larger than the tame one. This is not go, 
Extraordinary exceptions have been found, 


|when in the height of the nutting season, with 


the wild bird at its fattest, a veteran gobbler 
has been shot that weighed 30 pounds or more, 
Sut well bred, at the same age, and in like 


jcondition, the tame turkey is the larger bird, 
| We would, however, for a fresh cross, and to 
igive the domestic turkeys additional stamina, 


iprefer a dash of wild blood amongthem. Itig 
|wonderful to see the invigorating influences 


of the wild blocd upon the tame in the first 


iprogeny. ‘The style of the bird, in § 
|plumage, uction—all are changed. A Hae 


of self reliance is added to the young things, 
‘‘shirkiog for themselves.”? ©. e singie cross 


\that, is apt to give them shy and rambling 


n| habits, as it takes several generations of do- 
| mestication to make the wild turkey thorough- 


jly tame. 

| The wild tarkey is truly a noble bird, 
| Standing erect upon the ground, surrounded 
by his harem of females; proud, defiant, con- 
fiding in his own strenth and prowess; his gor- 
geous, metallic plumage glistening in the sun, 
no living bird is equal tohim. Even the Pea- 
cock, in all its attributes of beauty, will not 
rank with him. No wonder that: Avupsserf 
grew eloquent, grand, and enthusiastic over, 
his description. 

As to color—the natural—that of the wild 
is the most to our tast. We have tried al? 
colors. Light eoiored hirds are apt torbe less 
hardy than dark, and flesh less rich in appear 
ance. Still, color is not essential, when the 
bird is in all else, satisfactory.— American 
Agriculturist- 


Tue Growixe Crors in Illinow.—The 
Chicago Democratic Press is enabled from 
personal observation and inquiry to gives © 
glowing account of the growing crops 
Northern Illionis. All rye yieldsa large 
amount than for many yeavs past. Winter 
wheat averages twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. Not so much is grown as of, Spri 
wheat, which is saidto be more producti 
hy three to five busels an acre than ordi 
During no time within twenty years has 
oat crop promised so well. Corn is thrifty 
the season is most favorahle. Potatoes’ 
flourishing, though there is some appre 
of rot. All other root corps are growing finely 
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Horticulture upon the|and untutored; still if it is yet here, cul- 


-|ture will do-the rest. 


@hird annual meeting, held in 
fell Chicago, October 4th to 7th," we 
Address delivered by J. A, Wight, 
tditor.of the Prairie..Farmer,from 
select afew paragraphs. The 
is one of uncommon merit! 


by,of the passages are highly impres- 
tees 

meral.and social excellence : 

ker knew what was befitting 

ictér of a man of innocence; for 

da garden. eastward. in Eden, 

¢-he put.the man when he had 

im. He Himself —may we nut 

ved and loves a garden; for 

wee made in his et cin ant ir 

an ence what ‘He ‘loved, 

ay triteness—a_ truth as 

ay,after a lapse. of six thou- 

ys on the morning when the 

. Ever sinee that be- 

of freshness, and bloom. 

has’ with ene con- 


1, 
oe 
ret) 


@in the narrative, 

nce, was thrust 

8 thorns—the 
uncultivated fields—; 

s of a nature 

»') But let us net be 

ifeven vow our souls can 
8 Olen’ remembrances of 
once formed the fitting 

of souls innocent enough to be 


Companions of angels and of a face te 
se. with complacent Deity. 
Let us 


the fact that we see sv 
te bed conditions and disabilities of 
; WHat the Tove of Eden and its treas- 


it that it is sometimes rude 


is infused with a deep 


ow, to quote this, yet ‘its|%¢ 


pose 


we 


»what are instruments of happiness 


That it.is the ev- 
idence appears. inthe three cornered patch 
by the farmhouse, ‘where cabbages and 
marigolds live lovingly together; in the 
seveo by fine city lot, dedicated to pota- 
toes, peas, pansiesyand the cabin ‘of the 
immigrant; in the window where pover- 
ty noks.out through wooden panes, yet 
portuleecas blush bloodily in the sun, 
from a nest» of Gillapidated \ earthern. 
These are the »seminal reflections of the 
first Paradise. 

Now and then, to be sure, sémé mati 
with ginger-dyed integuments, whose no- 
tions of esthetics have been gathered 
ambtig’ poréine Wiukitddes, crutiching 
through: corn fields} *#tiggests. ‘What is 
the, use, of. flewers?’’?, Use! It is’ no 
fault-of-theirs or their Maker, but, my 
good friend, | do not discover their use 
toyou. "Phat little gitlof four summers, 


bounding ’ throu fie garden singing 
of he wn making to tunés equally 
Aas Jearned it... Ask..her,. m 


8 

tnand potato friend. Her little sou 
rushes to them as a water toa 
nel. Sheknows their use as well 
a'bee knows that of honéy. “Oh, the 
utifal flowers,’ she'cries’’ With her 

heirt in her eyes. | 
Use ? . That cannot be useless which af- 
ords us an innocent pleasure. I know 
have been and are those who sup- 
we otight’ never to ‘be happy; and 
at dW delight ‘in this world, like that of 
poor Mark ‘Taplin, ought to congist, in be- 
ing miserable. But I do not.so read. the 
world, If we. are never to be happy 
e 


for? Flowers cateh the eye of the in- 
fant as soon as it can catch ‘anything but 
its mother’s smile." Childhood gathers 
clover blossoms and dandalions all the 
summer day. . Youth and beauty twine 
them in wreaths, and wear them among 
ringlets, and make them winged messen- 
gers of love. Ripened life pauses before 
them and smooths-down the brow of care 
and thinks of angéls and the bloom of ce- 
lestial fields, Age bends again over 
them with busy memories of times when 
life budded blossomed, and remem- 
bers a rejuvenéscense yet to come, of 








ehees cropping out from under’ 
ae hig pat died.out.of the bosom of the 














the coffin and the grave ‘welcome them, 
and with them throw back a parting smile 
on the living, as. if already « 
of the coming immortality. 
>,Flowers are all use. would not 
be ing without them. e birds 
would never know how to sing, and the 
bees would put on mourning. All fruit 
is the product of imfloresence, and the 
seads of all things lie wrapped beneath 
this banner of . Flowers—as much 
as we do—make a world of life, an 
without them the air would be that of a 


graveyard. 
From the Farmer’s Companion. 


Mode of Keeping Fowls and Raising 
Chickens. 


a 


_. GA place for 


6 fact high, ba hal 

eet witha 

pe ypeeericrs eats 

oi t 3 

both sides of the hall, inwhichare the per 

es and access to nests @ « The 

neta PEK ore a floor 15 :i 

ground, which is divided off. 

rooms above, to which the’ for 
nd wet weather from 


“eens with the width’ 
are 


tér are littered with snes "Tin fowl ot 
constant access to es of ashes, gravel, 
charcoal and powdered oyster shells cal elear 
water. Therooms are frequedtly cleaned, the 
neat boxes whitewashed, and the whole inte 

rior sprinkled with lime and ashes, al] which 
ig strictly attended to. I separate my varie- 
ties about Ist September, and they are con- 
stantly kept in their respective apartments. un- 
til after breeding. 1 formerly kept grain con- 


ing a Prods 


instantly pioking” and have n6Cdoubt, tv gu 
Leninet fo partes Largely souellgp 
a 


codtinued 
‘iture too heavi 


i turely old, and; they, soon become 
1 Sreette: toctlen ke ab, are not 0 
jand healthy from eggs, when litter after litt 





stantly before them, but 
icularly, become too 
ore by their 


ctive. 1 now gi 
corn, oats, or wh 
mer a full su of clover 
5 

ed with an equal of to 
of tice or three nea a table 
of groun 

iF deren common ed oios tw 
a a f ‘meat, 
cooked, is highly particularly 


‘stitute, scraps or tallow, procured from 
slaughter houses. 

By the use of ‘these ewe pp 
cretory system is stimu 
hey Latch, which has been or 7 

man 6 myself. 

tone perialry to fowls that ~ 4 kept yard- 
ed. run 


en they at 
e 


ig 


od by 
ulating herbs suited to their requirements, 
The Asiatic varie*'es reproduce their ; 
of in a very few days, if prevente 
vetting, when that fever comes on, ¥ & 
made to subside sooner by giving 12 oe ot 
or two tea spoonfuls of castor oil, 
soft food, but the practice should sot 
i all the season; it is taxing theirns-' 
exhausts them, renders them, 





has been forced on, without allowing a 
y setting at least. To keep ) up the 

the end of two litters at most, and:the 

may be given to another hen. Theres 1 


priate two rooms to my setting 
they are removed on a nest prepared v 
after having remained peed od ir laying 
second night. The breedinp 

lied withfeed 


2/economy in setting two at one 
} are better to breed fromthe pellets 1 appro- 


» 
i tine should not be. placed in the same 


which should be removed as soon as the 
hatches, and the box cleaned and whitewash) 
ed and a tea spoonful of spirits of tine 
sprinkled in with a feather—then it is 
ready for use. I amnow trying the 

utting some cut tobaoco ir the of the: 

Ox, and in the nest when made, asa preven 
tive of vermin. Another mode of economyi# 
to reset those hens which you don’t wish;te 
breed from, and are not. of much value. ! 
have hatched three broods in succession, 
the hen has done well. ~ ‘ 

J remove the firet Hatohed chicks from the 








beneficial, «. 
they are kept yarded. I have used as 3 


Ee Se 


Pd 


iin ne, ai le 
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w 
e fully satisfied myself 
a uns ae san ctiooptig te 
exc @| 
- After the first day, feed on seed oth. jens sedi 
‘out fine for one or two days, weet 


. The brooding hens |piuis 
ibe oi them- 
closed. 1 feed four times 
or fresh water constant- 
pails 15 or 20 days the Dork- 
<reeeanee laying, and lose 
icks. 1 remove the hens 
hicks to to occupy the coops until 
weeks =e then remove them 
with roo laces are ty 
es, but they would do bet- 
like all young 
r —— 





Suggestion. 


ons of interest and 


c matter considerable 

his neighborhood that 

Willing to admit, that Am 

urs a day would fair- 

is.board. I find too,’’ he says, 
‘imguiry as to the different k 

, is but a smal! portion 

th of a well grown lad 





epee by the mother of the family, and 
ly stating the ways to make him think 
for for Ra ee and respect himself, and so ‘be 
by those around him. 
Witt th this kind Staten eieventinns every intel- 
ligent farmer could bly take half a dozen. 
boys to work with his one or two hired men, 
and teach them farming while allowing them 
to play enough and read enough, as well as 
ee enoagh—u Utopian idea for the present, 


Prine an additional hint, we will conclude 
our extracts for the present, bat shall probably 
give more in the future. T: ose now given, 
concern parents who are farmers, and who 
desire to retain their bovs on the farm, as well 
as those of other professions who would have 
their boys become int 68 ott Gentlemen.” 


Mr. WIKLIs says “reno oe 
clothes, by the way, er sore spot in boy- 


in the ——7 and the extinguisher to 
ar without which his character 
comes t eruitfal soil for rustic meannesses. 


the old farmer’s 5’ the excuse 
his over-workings of the hoy is “the 
sunipdeveptote titel pol! ad him, ?— 


kinds |While the poor lad’s habiliments are the re- 


‘intakes vist 
wi 
peo coer as Heaven may have vouchsafed to 


zie the old by y needle.”’—» — Rural New 


Pe an. te 


ae ipootaieeniion 
rer is vexatiously in- 


i ghd mares for the mas- 


j i bale festhtally done. 


' Slee ate 





F Mux Po —A in- 
bm whe HB Wen 


MS 
= 


e sow not long 
e ot pang 


ve some such 
pig- TS a 


if it in 

ifhogs are fed ‘on 
bet it does. We one age 
milk to a sow, Paes 
her - es she. She sad bet Riga bol 
; jall of 
r|such weet Mt be the rosa ult if we fed apie but 
were faithless, The next year we fed a % 
another ear game eyes 
the result the same—all the p 


dead, We. . that rather cosh: 
menting, and have never tried it coll y espere 
one of our neighbors, who had a very 


sow, fed Salar @ pretty. generous  por- 





And this is a abate of things which could not 


tion of such milk. She en became 
sick and came very near dying Farmer. 
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gress, in. 
owing to the almost: absence 


to: October, the pm yee 
be entirely upo ation. 
of the extensive and fertilé 


of. at present uscléss for the purpose.of 
crops. Experiment on’s limited scale, upon ture, from the want of water. ‘Th 
the wheat in would j — soanat of the area sates Opeth eulti 
possibly ever, compensa 
be might be greatly banatited iby the srebult, ivenses of the soil, whichy' 
"Ex: ror in bis Burop Agriaul- of pry Ard arty prt + hn 
olman, w r 
ture, “I have very se are | found ‘thesaver- > Says Capt. 8. —_««[ Broughtiwith 
age crop on farms, full forty bushels of wheat. tribution, a portion of a 
So the fens of Lincolnshire, Iam informed, had 
afte from 7-0-8 quartate--thas iy from 60|and-eighiy. (480) 
rom and @ ty 
to 4 bushels per acre. Onaof the bes farm of seed ‘ 
Ae met the wre A soy vr a2 ne ae 
m,'to show what has ne i 
i hy worecey to the acre— Said the late Mr, Colm i 
attested that a crop grown in to ate what De 
» in the same year, produced termined beyond 
aere—that| what has been done. 
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ene sagan edisposed t 
others; but ae the ree a 


chp rw re 

rt ub 4 Bed ‘ba harness 
is tease ‘of galls. In order to 
shillings in restuffing an old 
laempdersdlle bale pads, or ‘per- 
iene collar, many a valuable horse). 
 erarbere: injured, and ever 
siterwards liable to sore 
vast should be fre- 

pa arart ‘imasmuch as it is very 

jto become hard and lumpy. A lit- 

will rally remove the 

and render|the collar soft. If 

} is*yknown to be predisposed to 

sore shoulders, camel’s hair pads should 
used. Heavy and unst 


also a fre neue 1 cause of galls; 


A mavunused to labor can easily blister 
hands, while he who labors 
ually suffers no inconvenience. So 


‘horses; they have perha 
or nothing during the winter, line 


tridWwhenthe busy season comes on, they| p., 


are cbreaking up,” or other heavy |" 
Same 7 ys uence ee 
e any other 
res Light work, till 


were hardened, would be 
ne and ble course. 
with salt and water is a 
den the shoulders. me 
bathe the shoulders in the mor- 
to going to work; but we 
itis better'to do it at night, and 
washtit off with cold spring water in the 
Otherwise the particles of 
to adhere to the collar or to 
the act somewhat as would fine 
sand in aperson’s boot. Of courne’ the] is 
‘is allowed to rest his weary |d 
‘onthe Sebbath, for, as experience 
liber sete de tn e ce 
labor seven the w: 
with impunity. On Sutarde jthere-| ., 
tore;tha shculders should bo-thoton 
bathed with a saturated solution of sa 





ne 


a : and water, washing. it. off 
a 
precautions teeny ec 
Wrens thee akin ondiblas te ess wn 


comes knotty or thickened. A few min- 
utes’ labor, night and morning, is all‘that 
ol + etl and it cannot be. better, apr 

1ed, 

In, case of actual, sores or where the 
Care| skin is roken, it; is,.desirable, that the 
horse be allowed to rest afew days; but 
if this is,im le the collar must be so 
padded as.not.totouch.thesore. . It would 
seem ,essential.that the..sore be covered 
in some way so as to keep out the dust, 
and prevent the flies from.troubling ite+ 
We never found any thing ;answer. the 
purpose.in this, annilaaton If. .any, of 
our readers have been more fortunate, 
we should Jike, to hear, from them. A 
solution of alum is good to bathe the sore 
with, but we.prefer white. vitriol, ( sul 
phate of zinc.) We know of nothing so 
cooling and healing. A. ,tea-spoonful 


eady| should:be.dissolved \in.a pint of water, 


and tue, sore be kept constantly moist 
with. it. For this purpose it will be ne- 
cessary to take a bottle of it into the field 
with you, and to keep a moistened rag en 
the sore all the times , Act on these hints 
enter hoome shall praise you.—.Moore’s 
New. Yorker. 
th I eee 
Whitewash. 
Reuemser that whitewash is one of the fin- 
est om im the world to promote cleanliness 
health. Old buildin ion ae se wr of 


Sf palat and which ste so sanghey ihet yon 
t) In w are 80 uns 
a ih pe) eA them ihe predent 
on, may be made to mata ters 
new work by the see posi 8 few conto rai 
whitewash. 
Roctunied or: lel rte intron sora 
out- buildings, barns, sheds, hen- houses, gran- 
aries, &c, and the walls of the oelisr, as moll 
as the overhead of the rooms in the 
house. A liberal use o tits sonitary material 
Ce ood ighhy lime being » BD arreiby 
efficacious in promot- 
tog boclsh cll tabouweP he year. Powdered 
lime sprinkled over the bottom of the cellar 
after the roots ty in the 
ordinarily pork sh 


ered 
the atmosphere pure sof Pd iy i Far, 

















. The importance of | r attention to 
- the after-culture of newly trensplanted 
trees, has not been ly appreciated 
in this country, either by farmers or hor- 
tioulturists: The orchard or fruit gar- 
den is planted, well or ill, according ‘to 
the okill and energy of the proprietor— 
and then the trees are left to take care 
of themselves, or the treatment given is 
inefficient ates from lack of — 
oughness. ve mtr oy rather 
to collect the new ey rare, wap im- 
e, and bring to its est ection 
the. well-known owe prove. ar 
varieties. ‘T ave forgotten the - 
—- asure of stces shaw a the 
whim of gratifying their e or love of 
novelty. SThid stould not be so, nor need 
it. ‘Information on the subject can ea- 
sily be had, and no Souirde of acquirin 
it should be neglected by the lover of fruit 
and shade trees. met 
The Horticulturist for May contains 
valuable paper from the editor on the sub- 
jeet of Aboriculture—the treatment of 
the soil of the nursery, fruit en and 
orchard. We “condense the following 
practical hints therefrom: © 
The health ‘and vigor’ of trees depend 
almost entirely upon ‘the ‘condition ‘in 
which the roots perform the important 
office of feeders. ‘The: spongy extremi- 
ties of the roots’ are the mouths through 
which the feed must pass; and if these 
are bound up in a compact mass of earth 
almost im table to air and moisture, 
is almost impossible for them to find 
he necessary supply of food, _Nomatter 
how rich thesoil, may. be, if not. in the 
Las ge mechanical condition, its fertility 
will be of noavail; because the chemical 
combinations vpn - epare the food of 
trees and plants of go on ‘in the ab- 
sence of air and moisture. Here lies the 
ime defect of cultivation generally ;. it 
not deep and thorough enough to reach 
roots. No more hand-hoeing of a 
narrow circle around the tree will answer; 
the points of the roots are much farther 
‘and'the earth should be kept finely 
ualverized all around them, and some dis- 
, * beyond them. Anything less is la- 
or lost. 





~ Nurseryimen usual 
rs of trees. nf deeply 
can go W et 
then follow with a 
night, say from May to ‘ 
plow is used three or four times 
the ane The mode. of 
otect the trees against 
= long as no other can; 
nursery trees so treated will continu: 
owing, while others dressed with « 
oe, are completely at a stand still, 4 
deeply pulverized soil always contains 
moisture, while one baked on the surface 
turns up as dry as from an oven. | Mr, 


~g00d| B. tells of a case in which they losttwo 


ears in the growth of young apple trees 
y substituting the hand hoe for the plow 
and cultivator. 

Of course the plow cannot be used 
around all, transplanted tres... We 
have mentioned it to show the influ 
ence of deep culture round the roots.and 
that some other implement, must be sub- 
stituted that will serve the same purpose. 
Young orchards should by all means: be 
oropped, if cropped atall, with something 
requiring constant cultivation 
carrots, b eets; turnips, &c. Grain; 
and corn crops should be avoided:for 
they stop the growth of young trees, butif 
absolutely necessary a strip should b¢ 
left along each row of trees, that theplow 
and cultivator may be used. In plowi 
treesa slow and gentle horse should be 
used, with long traces, which give stead- 
iness to the plow, The whi 
should be as short as possible, and dive 
on each enda piece of cloth or india rub 
ber to prevent injury incase it strikes « 
tree; In this way. with care, one em 

w within .a few inches of the trees 

n plowing over the roots, the furrow 
should be regulated so as not to cut@ 
tear them, and the plowing should always 
extend atleast twoor three feet beyonl 
the roots. ‘ 

‘‘ Where the use of the plow and cults 
vator is impracticable,” we quote now 
without abridgment, ‘‘a forked-hoe with 
long and stout prongs, should be used 
repeatedly during the season. This im 

ement is much better than a spade, # 
it does not cut the roots; and it is better 
than the common hoe because it enters 
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rotleand the whole of this circle should 
pé kept clean and pulverized for several 
ears, until the tree has sent out numer- 
and powerful roots in all directions. 

,matter when or how trees are plan- 
ted, this after culture is absolutely ne- 
y and weiwill say to those who 
recently, that unless they 

such re a trees Pry covnl 

them now to them up and burn 
and thus save all further expense, 

" —which means covering the 
; half decayed manure, decay- 

ed leaves, or some such material—is a 
commendable practice in the management 
ot trees, and of dwarf fruit trees, 
s whose roots are near the 

and confined to a small space, _ It 
keeps down a growth of weeds, 
the. roots against frequent 

and the ill effects of a drying at- 

. This however will not ren- 

der cultivation unnecessary; for with all 
the ground will settle down 

e compact, unless of an extreme- 


sandy or porous nature.” —Ruarl New 





of the snuff, in a few 


by. all Teh and he had such a crop of 

hat he was obliged to prop the branch- 
up to keep them from breaking off. This 
remedy is werth trying. 


“To Print 1 Cowreany Horsz. In India 
horse can but will not draw, instead 
Spurting or burning him, as is 

practised in more civilizied coun- 
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_Salt your Steck, 


a " 
upon. Gameae , 
ancients, salt was held in 
wate Ne every One has doubtless 
ced how e ely insipid meat and 
are when cooked without it, or 
insufficient supply. Horses, and 
in short all domestic animals, should be 
supplied with it at all seasons. 
liberal use of this mineral improves their con- 
dition and promotes their health, and when 
then have acquired the habit of ing of 
it freely, there is no danger to be a 
"daly promotes ‘itetion, and deetoe 
t otes 9 or 
dislodges worms, which at certain seasons 
effect a lodgment in the stomach and alimen- 
tary canal. We have, most of us, probably 
witnessed with what avidity}wild, and undo- 
mesticated animals seek at certain times the 
creeks and estuaries which indent the shores 
long jommneyoy dungure and, ai@ouliies thay 
j ’ ifficulties 
volantarily encuunter to reach them. This 
result of pure in stinct; it is not to be at- 
—— to mere caprice, as some have imag- 


Horses, sheep, neat cattle and swine are all 
equally eager for this sanatory and invigora- 
ting substance, and cannot be maintained in 
a healthy and’thriving condition, without it. 
The former it has been remarked, when | 
oly epppiied with salt are seldom afflicted 
be 


the “bots,” or with that scarcely less to 
dreaded disease, cholic. In salting sheep 
especially during the vernal months, when 
the green, succulent and highly fermentable 
matter of whith they partake has a tendency 
to create stomachic derangements. We have 
ny hy advisable to have a shed erected, 
and fitted with a range of boxes, in which a 
supply of salt can be constantly kept, and to 
w the animals at all times, can have free 
and unrestrained access. A mixture of one 
part salt to two or three parts of wood ashes, 
may also be deposited in some of the boxes. 
This mixture possesses high sanatory 
ties, and should be provided for al! animals, 
particularly when first sent to pasture. The 
goon acquire arelish for it, and partake of it 
with great avidity. 

Salt is also a valuable article in compost. 
According to Cuthbert Johnsons statement, 
it is now extensively used for this purpose by 
the farmers of Great Britain, and has been 


het ck get @ rope, and attach , it to 
and o 


me or two men taking 
hold ¢ it, advance a few s ahead of the 
ull their best. No matter how 

the animal may be, a few doses of 

atment effects a perfect cure,— Ex- 


found singularly beneficial on light soils. 
The “Squash vine destroyer,” is easily pre- 
vented from committing his depredations by 
the application of brine, which is also a pre- 
ventive of aphides, or plant lice, which so 
frequently lay waste the turnip and cabbage 


me othe 
of 





Riviite istitt 
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duly in 8 week and 


pe 


it dots, it will 
odge worms and sin fore dep- 


rel ors. -—N, E. Farmer. 








of Oberlin, in a let Ohio Farmer, | 
says?‘ Would’ it met be well. the atten- 
tion of your readers to the ease and certainty | 
with, which they may be‘relieved from the an-| 
noyance of the large brown tat.. This impu-| 
dent intruder often visite my laboratory and 
other premises. ‘As they come singly, I take} 
off”. each, the night. after I discover signs of 
his presence, in this wise:—I take half a tea- 
8 eee Indian meal on @ 
or piece of board, and sprinkle over it 
he fraction of a grain of strichnine. This is 
seb in 4 convenient: 3 and | invariably 
nena the spot dead in morning. 
uliar advantage of this poison is, that 
it prodaces muscular ms, which ent 
the animal from senseinp pie dale ts ie and 
decompose. It is needless to add that such 
a! vielent poison should be used with care.” 





method may be adcpted to advantage. where 
perpendioular walls are not a prerequisits, and 
where there is le room, and no pressure 
from.water. In this, cage excavate the earth 
sloping outwards, in the form ofa cauldron 
kettle. Lay on three coats of mortar at inter- 
vals of from four to six days between each. 
Put on your covering before the last. coas of 
mortar is spread. In all cases put your cis- 

ow the frost. A cistern allowed to 


“There has ben's with some that the 
@ fattening «nim 
the r or 


p Moss it is evident that all fattening animals 
8 enjoy sungeregne quietude, and 
darkness, as a matter of course, aidsthi “4 
Common domestic animals when kept shut up 
in ‘a dark ge do not exert themselves much, 
So far as is concerned, darkness may beg 
benefit; bat a question arises whether it ig oth- 
erwise beneficial—whether all the functions of 
the ergans of the body, the easy and harmon 
ous play of which are necessary to. perfecd 
ats 4 not be injured by being depriyed 
of lig 

It is thought by many who have experin 
ed on ‘this ee that they ‘will,’ and 
growing animals especially need light, and 
tif kept in total darkness they will ‘not 
grow at all. 
We know that all young animals lovesto 
bask in the. sun—-they never seem to. .¢n} 
themselves better than when stretched niin 
some sunny spot where the full flow F the 
light and“warmth of the ‘sun will fall ‘upon 
them unobstructed. Animals that areborn in 
holes and caves, such as ‘foxes, w 
bears, &e., always crawl out as soon 
enough, to the i 
a ‘comfortable 


Jjinfer that light is 
jthey 


should haye a 
share of it.— Maine 





Canpaces.—A co 
turist rans ma 


canta Fez 


ig and the | 
etate cut 


When “os Sahin 

off side shoots the may be used ig th 
game way. Cabbages thus raised have short 
stalks, and are sure of being true to the perent. 
ond often pursued this method when short 
0 . 


to dry 
or 





Sriznpip Piant.—There is ‘dw’ in’ fall 
bloom, in, the_Live Botanic gardenyr® 
beautiful imen of the Wistaria sinensis. 
This splendid plant, which. is. considered the 
finest specimen in Brittain, covers & space 
wall amounting to nearly nine hundred square 
feet. At the present time there are about ix 
thousand racemes or bunches of flowers omit, 
euch bunch bearing on an average about fifty- 
five flowers, so that. it bears on the whole alout 
330,000 individual flowers. In, addition, to 
the pleasure given to the eye this plant yi 





a most grateful perfume. 
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.» , The Pear Blight. ‘seeming in full vigor of health and growth, 
-eBY ACH. ERNST, CINCINNATI, OHIO. |On the cause, there has been much speculation 
The poar is now esteemed as one of the in-| without seeming to come to any satisfactory 
j luxuries connected with a subur- conclusion. 

banor country residence. It is, therefore Long experiexce, observation, and much re- 
pot only important that the amateur and the flection, have established in my own mind the 
novice should have information.on the char- cause. Ido not know that I can make this 
acter and relative value of the fruit, its time | clear or satisfactory to you, and other minds, 
of ripening in our climate, that he may select |but I may open a door to a new, or rather an 
judiciously, but that he should also be some- junexplored field for thought and reflection, 
whet informed on its adaptivn to soil, and its both to the practical and scientific investiga- 
cultivation, with the necessary care to pro-|tor. Perhaps there is no spot in this, or any 
techthe tree against the vicissitudes of cii- Other country, where a pester opportunity 
mateyand the maladies to whieh it is subject. /has been afforded for an observance of the dis- 
ho tree is not a nativo of our country. It eages to which the Pear tree ir subject—espe- 
jsgaid tobe of Europe and Asia, where it cially that form which we understand as fire 

lives.to a great age, and grows to au immense |blight—than here. 
with other native trees. In that condi | Scientfic gentlemen, with some exceptions, 
tien itis hardly recognizable as the parent of |have genera ly followed each other in attribu- 
the present luscious and highly flavored fruit, ting it mainly to Insecrs, and some to an ez- 
but is small austere, puckery, and unfit for |Aaustion or absorption of those articles from 
. It isto the skitl of cultivators|the soil which are essential to the health and 
thabwe are indebted for this great change life of the tree, and the perfect devslopment 
and.improvement in its character; and to none Of its fruit , admitting at the same time, the 
clei late Van Mons, of Belgium. Coance existence of other extraordinary causes for 

ident have not been idle in the work ofits disease and death, 

ing many excellent varieties to the list;, Without denying that insecte are sometimes 
batthe improvement has, (though not always) |injurious to the Pear tree, even to its destruc- 
-the expense of the hardiness and du- tion, I must be permitted to question the gen- 
of the tree. This point has been toojeral correctness and also thatof an exhaus- 
overlooked by propagators; its tender-|ted soil. ‘To my mind, facts do net warrant 
ness being seen, by scientific cultivators are \such conclusions, as applicable to our region. 
wing more attention to correct it in their fu- \To make out the latter theory, it should not 





additions. ibe ieft to rest on doubtful speculation, but it 
The cultivation of the tree is very simple; \should be shown to harmonize with matters 
ibreadily adapts itself to anysoil or location, |of practical fact; as they continually occur. 
sothetit be nota swamp or marsh. A deep, |The ingenious mind never should allow itself 


ey loam, with a porous subsoil, and |to se sight ef these. 
4 ure to light and air, isthe best for, Though, an vot geet the working, oF 


itedulldevelopement. The tendency of the| grafting on bad stocks, such as. suckers, and 
tregigto throw down strong tap-roots; it is planting in bad soil, will facllitate the des- 
therefore, important to know something of the|truction of the Pear tree—as the same cause 
nourishment it will feed on there. This ten-|would any other—they are only local, and 
dency is overcome by growing it on the lay not at the root of the evil. To suppose 
Quince, the natural disposition of which is to|the acventitious existence of some substance 
aptead its roots, and luxuriate on the surface|in the soil, to remove difficulties out of the 
soils: though the tree isidwarfed,and the du-|way of a favorite theory, is not satisfactory. 
tation of its life shortemed, still it is better) It has been advanced that the cracking of 
forshillow soil, and gariens where not much|the White Doyenne is owing to an exhaustion 
toom-ean be afforded, Phe fine sorts, with |from the soil of those partieles necescary to 
eascoptions, succeed well and produce its perfect development; that the tree would 
abundantly on the Quince, These are usual-|resume its former habit of the production of 
‘trained in pyramid form, branching from |perfect fruit, if those substances were sup- 
ground up, making avery handsome and |plied to the rots. Among many reasons for 
attractive objec ir the border. When grafted |dissenting from this position let me say, that 
oribudded on their own stocks, they require |for eight or ten years, | have hardly had per- 
méereroom, and are usually longer coming in- |fect fruit on trees of this variety, many of 
Obearinz. which former.y bore fine fruit, until last sam- 
cultivation of the tree has, however,|mer, whan, on all of them, 16 was as fine as 
backs. Itis nut-hardy; or, if you do|! ever saw it anywnere; and this without any 
metliketie term, itis subject to be cut off|application whatever to their roots. The 
and destroyed by death at any time, when| trees are scattered over my grounds: some im 
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a33, the sod of which has not been distarbed 
oryears. { attributed this remarkable effect 
to atmospheric influences—with which the 
composition of the soil had nothing todo. It 
was, during the growth of fruit, unusually dry 
for our climate. 

Let us now examine the analysis of the 
Pear tree, as a correct and reliable basis to 
overcome the malady to which the tree is sub 
ject. Louvoy, and ether eminent writers on 
the subject, would have us to understand 
that there is a strong analogy in the life prin- 
ciple of plants and animals. It is, theretore, 
fairly inferable that, as animals of the same 
species do not wholly depend on one class of 
food for liife and health, but that, to a certain 
extent, choice is left to select from, producing 
the same results, that this is equally applica- 
ble'to plants. When we, therefore, have the 
analysis of Prof. Emuons before us, showing 
that the ash of the sap-wood of the Pear tree 
contains more than twonty-seven per cent. of 
phosphate of lime, twenty-two of potash, 
and a number of other inorganic elements, 
though perfectly correct, are we sure that a 
tree grown ina different soil will not produce 
different results? I shall show that this is the 
case in other species of trees, and therefore 
infer it so with the Pear. Itis very certain 
that the color of fruits is affected by substan- 
o0¢s in the svil and taken up by the roots, not 
essential or detrimental to the health of the 
tree. 

Ligpea, in speaking of the organic constitu- 
ents of plants, exys: ‘Many of the inorganic 
constituents vary acoording to the soil in 
which the plant grows,” &c. Again: ‘Most 
plants, perhaps all of them, contain organic 
acids of very different composition and prop- 
erties, all of which are in combinaticn with 
bases, such as potash, soda, lime, or magne- 
sia,’’ &c.; and after proceeding to show that 
certain acids are always, of peosesity. present 
in plants, he proceeds: “It is equally certain 
that some alkaline base is also indispensable 
in order to enter into combination with the 
acids.”? And, while te seems to make it clear 
that the life and health of the plant depends 
invariably on certain acids, he says: ‘It will 
be necessary to bear in mind that any one of 
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plants which grow on it; that magnesia, for 
example was contained in the ash of a ping 
tree grown at Mont Brever, while it was ab- 
sent from the ash of a tree of the same 
cies from Mont La Sate: and that the propor- 
tions of lime and potash were also very dif- 
ferent.””? Again he adde: “Let us now com- 
pare Bertner’s analysis of the ash oftwo Fir 
trees, one of which grew in Norway, and the 
other Allerard, (departmens de l’Isere.) One 
contained atts, the other twenty five per cent 
of soluble salts. A greater difference in the 
roportion of the alkaline basis could scaroe- 
4 exist between two totally different plants.” 
Though it scoms in all cases oxygen wag 
found nearly in the same quantities in each 
species, proving conclusively that while cer- 
tain properties, such as some of the acids and 
oxygen, are always present in nearly uniform 
proportions, that it is not so with other eub- 
stances; that they not only vary largely in 
quantity, but in some instances are al 
absent; that a tree, like an animal, has some 
latitude of choich in its food; and that the el- 
ements of the air are eseential to the existence 
of beth. Thisis perfectly in harmony with 
every days experience of the different and 
diverse soils we find the tree to grow and 
flourish in. I¢ may be questioned, if a tree, 
which finds the proper constituent particles 
in a soil for ite healthy growth, can ever ex- 
haust any part of it te such an extent as to 
produce death, if the natural sources of growth 
continue to yield their supply from the atmos- 
phere. A forest does not wear out the soil 
and die; on the contrary, we are indebted to 
its agency for the virgin soil we find under ite 
boughs. Itis the opinion of writers of high au- 
thority, that among our modern foreiga trees, 
there are some which have attained ¢ iter 
age of four thousand years; and it is said that 
the ‘‘investigation of coal and lignite strats 
has proved the existence of the same order as 
those now existing.” If this be trae, it proves 
positively that trees do not draw on the oil 
so as to destroy themselves or to impair the 
~ development of their seed and frait. 
ut it may be said this is applicable to 6 
state of nature. Well, this is just what I am 





the alkaline bases may be substitated for an- 
other, the actiun of all being the uime.” 
His object is, if | understand him, ¢) prove 


that certain acids are in the first place essen-| 


tial to the existence of the plant, and that this 
always attracts a given quantity of alkaline; 
that these alkalines are not necessarily the 
sdme, but similar in action; It has been dis- 
tinctly shown, hy the analysis of D’Savssors 
and Berruier, that the nature of a soil exer- 
cises a decided influence on the quantity of 
the different metalic oxyde contained in the 


endeavoring to show; that we have rus 
contrary to this; and from that cause, 
have produced an enfeebled race, which we 
are exposing toan uncongenia! climate, and 
charging it (improperly, ae I think,) to the 
soil. 

The reason why goile are worn out, is be 
cause of injadicioas cultivation, a conti 
removal of ite production without a proper 
restoration of the properties thas removed. 
This is not applicable to trees, only so far a 
the removal of fruit is concerned, and the ob- 





struction of the natural supply from decayed 
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and still it will die in the midst xuri- 
ent ; and it is, therefore to other cau- 
ges that we must must look for its destraction, 
net to the want of proper food. 
The advocates of the insect theory have not 
heen very successful in proving its truth. 
are d to show something more plau- 
sible for its support, than the simple facts 
that insects are found in connection with the 
diseased parts. They are bound to show 
that theas inseots are really the cause, and 
pot there as aresult of the blight. And more- 
Over to show some reason why it is thao 
do not discriminate, pass by oer- 
tain unmolested Pear trees, and do not make 
& clean sweep of all within tneir reach; and al- 
go, why is it that their destructive influence 
is sometimes suspended for years together. 
Prof. Hara’ description of the Scolytus 
i, in his valoable work on Insects, which 
is mainly relied on as the support of this the- 
ory. fully defines ite regular periods of change 
and overations. Lam very sure that it will 
evorey to our blight, all the reasons for 
whioh I cannot here emunerate. Suffice it to 
gav that the injury of that insect “ends with 
the death of the branch, down to s oertain 
point, but does not extend below the seat of 
attack, and does not effect the health of other 
—— the tree.”? (Secend edition Harris’ 
ise on Insects.) A oo atively harm- 
fess insect, whose effects all cultivators in 
this region will have observed on their trees. 


I will here very briefly give what I deemjring thisperiod; the wood having ripened 


the cause and the reason for the biight, which 
are not materially different frem those given 


elsewhere. Long observation has confirmed} As 2 remedy, or rather a preventive to 
my judgement that the disease is ohargeable frozen sap blight: I weuld suggest the sho 
mainly to atmospheric influences. Theljening in application, in September or Oc 


Great Creator bus in his wisdom so ordered 


it, that the vegetation, sail, and climate of|turing of wood. Thissyster is, rerhaps, on 
every part of the giobe act in perfect harmo-|ly app 
ny, for the best development of the former.|well be reached. Whatis meant by shorten 
A departure from this state cf nature is at thu|ing-in, is to cut the present year’s new shoot 


hazzard of the health and langevi y of thé 
plant or tree, though this result does not in 


variable follow. The Pear tree, as before|remaining shal! be expended in perfectin 
observed, in not a native of this continent,|the wood which is left, and notto he stimul 
but of « different hemisphere, where it grows| tod by the leaves on the ends of shoots to co 
to large size and great age, as other forest|tinue growth, This system is al-o practice 
tree: do. Al! intetiigent writers, so far as \}to foroe the tree into forming fruit spurs, an 
Lnow, eve agreed that the imp: ovement of the] thus fisilitate the production o fut. Ca 


f-nit has generally heen at the expense of the 


hardiness and duribility of the tree, (not al/this operation. It most not be so early 4 


necessary consequence.) [loxever, we find 


it so. We have imported an e.teebird race,|era! ouds, and thereby cause a more injuri 





and are exposing it to a new climate, the vi- 





heaves, branches, &e. This may be larger|cissitudes of which it is not fully capable of 

and emalier, and of course it 1s wise to see|resisting. I care not for terms: whether you 

Ghat the soil is well supplied with all the par-|oahi it frozen sap blight or sun blight; wheth- 

iclesthos drawn from it. You may howev-jer the effoct is produced by sudden and rapid 

er, feed the Peartree as much as _— “semen changes of winter temperuture, or an excess- | 
a lu 











ive summer sun. In either case, it is the des- 
truotion of the natural functions of the tree, 
producing disease and death. The former is 
often tardy in its work, but the lutter gener- 
ally rapid and instantancous. In the one case 
itis brought t> bear on thetree in a state of 
rest, when the sap-vessels are coutracte., 
when their juices have been expended to form 
wood, which is jmmaturely ripened. In the 
Other oase, when the sap-ves els are ex- 
tendod to their utmost capaciry, to suap- 
ply the demands of a rapid and luxurient 
growth; when the growth is in its most tender 
and delicate condition, the scorching mid- 
day sun does the mischief; the sap, by its rays, 
is ecslded and vitiated, a chemicn] process of 
decomposition takes place, its poison is soon 
carried toand mixed with other portions of 
the tree, and the whole is often irretritrievea- 
bly lost in a few hours. The only reracdy is 
the moment that it is disoovered on the limb, 
where this form of blight always makes itg 
appearance, to lop off until you come to the 
sound and healthy wood, and thus prevent 
its ——- 'o not stop to hunt insects 
until you have performed this work, when 
you can do no leisurely. 

Sun blight or fire blight, is always moet 
revalent ina wet and hot summer. There 
as been but little the lest three years, and 
we shall certainly have no frozen sap bli rit 
to complain of next summer. This is to bé 
attributed to rather unusual dry summers du 

































before winter set in, and the growth not 
luxurient in wet seasons, 









ber to check the growth, and induce the f& 






licable to dwarfs, as standards canno 







to the firm wood, say one-third or one-half 6 
it, as the case may require, 80 that the 











wust be osbserved wn the time of perform 






the season as to cane the bursting of the la 
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need be very listle risk in this; we must be 
governed by the state of the season. It is 
bettura little lite, than too eariy; when the ma- 
jority of the leaves on the shoot are rigid and 

ard, isa suitable indication of the proper 
time. 


Huving said so much about the want of har-| 


diness of the tree, it may asked;,how I account 
for the trees thet are tobe found up and 
down ourland, which have withstood the 
winter’s storms and summer’s heat from one 
to two hundred years? Before [ answer the 
qsstion, allow me to offer them as standing 
monuments against the exhaustion and the 
insect theories. We have had some speci - 
mens in this vicinity—until the spirit of city 
improvements required their room, when the 
rude hand of the woodman brought them 
low—whoxe existence was co-equal with the 
first impress of civilization; they remained 
soand, healthy, and fruitful tothe Inst. Such 
specimens, it will be fom, have a'l origin- 
atel from seed, ani always from a hardier 
stock than the varieties of more modern in- 
trojuction. A friend has just given me the 
histury of one in Guilford, Conn., which he 
says is over two hundred years old, measuring 
fifteen fect in circumferance at five or six feet 
from the grounl, It is now beginning to 
degay, but yiells a considerable quant.ty of 
fruit. Ile sys the fruit does not compare 
with the hest now in cultivation, but when 
he wis a boy more than fifty years azo, it-was 
considered vory superior, 

It is to these hardy remains of ancient 
days, we inust look for constitutions to hy- 
bridize with our finer sorts, say if you please, 
the Sevkel which is as hardy as any of them 
for a class of trees producing superior fruit, 
and, ac the sime time, such as we can br ist 
out of doors. 

I fewr the ahove remarks mny seem lengthy 
to some, but the subjecti« of too much inter- 
eat to be passed over lightiv, or with mere 
assertions. Ax it is investigated, the more 
fully its importance is browzht to view. I 
hive ends vere to avoid all improper allu- 
sions, unnecessery repititions, and aim at 
display; simply confining myself to a plain 
st:utement of theories and opinions of others. 
their comptrisons° and pluusibilities. Much 
might hewital to sastein the views | have 
presented as the real cause of the destruction 
of our Pewestrees, 

The St Louis Resuhlican learns from a 
gentlem n who his recently pussed through 
portions of Madiaon, Jersey, basonerti, and 
Greene coanties, Mli wis, that the wheat crop 
in those sections over whien ha passed looked 
unernmonty Fes Kven wheat sown in corn 
ground, roughly an! anseasonably put ia, 


promised a fine yield, and would “in many 
cases prove'afull average crop. © 





Dont eat Horse-Radish too freely, 
| Iv almost hazardous to say ory ting 


jagainst a condiment so universally used 
relished as this, but a word” Ot Caution is 
needed. Horse-radish is highly stithulati 
and exciting to the stomach, and thi# effect ig 
almost always followed ‘by “Jassitude and 
weakness. Webhave met with sevérnl cases 
where persons have ignorantly used this root 
80 freely as to be scarcely able to Iwbor at all, 

When it is needed as 2 medicine, a small 
quantity of hor-e-radish is doubtless benef. 
cial. ‘But we are quite sure, from: é0nsidera- 
ble observation vf its effects upon éurselves 
and others, that any person using @/fill spoon- 
full or more, at a meal, will suffer’ in conse- 
q ence, although the cause of thie suffering 
may not be perceived, since it prodiicts a stim- 
ulating effect for the first hour or two after 
eating it.—American Agriculturist. 





Tae Locusts Have Come !—Thére is no 
mistake in this announcement. The treesin 
some neighborhouds in this vicinity-are alive 
with them, and they also swarm in Winneba- 
go, Stephenson and Grant counties. They 
are large, plump, fat fellows, atvthe sight 
whereof an Arab’s mouth would water in an- 
ticipation of delicious soup. They may be 
very good, but weshould not ;ike to ent one 
cooked in any form. —Neizher is their music 
pleasant to our ears, though from itg continu- 
al titter, the insect itself must imagine that it 
ix doing great things in that line. “The mill- 
ions united in continual chorus make an hom- 
ble imitation of a steamheut whistle. The 
female is laying her eggs in the pith of the 
vender tv igs of the oak. which they perforate 
with an implement used. for the: pu 
From these eggs are hatched small worms; 
it isaverred by those who have patience to 
keep the run of them, soon creep out and fall 
to the ground, into which they burrow sever- 
il inches, and there remain for seventeen years 
when they again appear in daylight in the 
form of a Locust. As to the exact time that 
they remain subterra eans, tradition differs, 
hut it suits us totake the loncest time. An to 
wh it they are ahout all those seventeen years 
of darkness, it is © matter of speculation, 
but the most rational hypothesis is, that they 
ure employed as Know Nothings for a part ot 
the time, »nd as Do Nothings for the remain- 
der. {t mvy relieve the fears of » great many 
good people to he informed, that these Locusts 
have not the ominoas W printed apon theit 
hacks. from which it may be clearly inferred, 
that they know nothing about war.— Galena 
Advertiser. 
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The Tomato. Some add a little four bread, finely, crumbled 


h ‘ . [or # couple of crackers pulverized. 
an voy Rasirens disgusting in yey he The tomato is a fruit very easily raised. If 
preg eéllent fruit... It'has, however long the seed be sown in May, in good, rich soil of 
gsed for culinary purposes in variou. |* ¥8rm hatare, with a snffici ney of old, well- 
ms of Europe, and hus of Mate years rotted manure, there will rarely be any dan- 
a extensively dultivited abd besome a gen- ger of failure. When the vines hegin to 
eral favorite inthis country. Dr. Bennett, a leave they should be provided with a trellis, 
sense celebrity, caceidess it ax in- [OF tied to stakes fixed in the soil, to keep the 
Plesble article, of, diet, ‘and ascribes to it {Tait from being injured by coming in contact 
very important medical properties. He de- with the ag 
2 : Tamine Horses.—-In our acevunt of the an- 
mato i ft - : : : 
cation of Av ag a nual meeting of the U. S. Agricultural Socie- 
thasall. these affections of the liver and other |(Y¥>, Allusion was made to some successful ex- 
organs where calomel is indicated, it is proba- |Periments made at the Maryland State Fair, 
bly the miost effective and least bh: rmiul rem. |OY Mr. Offutt, of Lexington, Ky., th subdu- 
agent known in the profession. ing almost instantly the most vieions horses. 
4: Theta chemical.extract will be ohtain- A correspondent having desired further infor- 
edfrom.it, which will altogeth«r supersede the|™*tion on the subject, we addressed a letter 
tm a shaeen ae dannonn, to a gentleman in Maryland who replied as 
3 That he has successfully treated serious [followe. 
with thie urticle. } In reply to your favor of the Lith, I regret 
er t when used aw an article of diet, it that I am unable to give you any satisfaetory 


: . information, Mr, Offut certainly possesses 
en semen for dyapopeia ee some wonderful and incomprehensible power 


over horses, hut the why or wherefore is to 
me inexplicable. All I know is thas he takes 
the wildest and most unmanageable animal, 
and compelx him to. follow him ahout like a 
dog. He also has a theory relative to hreed- 
n ing and training animals. which he tna lately 
hoks to whieh almost all unacclimated per- published in a volume. buthe will only sell the 
sone, are liable. work to particular persons, and then alwave 
_ % That citizens in ordinary life should|with secrecy. He professes to he able to tell 
‘make use'of it either raw, cooked or in the|the disposition anu performances of an ani- 
form of ¢ catsup, witn their daily food, a8/mal, simply by his formation.—Couttry Gen- 
itis the most faithful article in the Materia) seman. 
limetarin.” 


6, That persons removing from the East or 
Northto the South or West, should by all 
meats make p-e of it 18 an aliment, as it 
would: that event, savo them from the dan- 

rattendant upon those violent billions at- 
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Prof. Rafinesque, of France SVS, ‘Tt is | Preserving Butter. 


| 
He! pal deemed 2 ‘very healthful yegeta | The farmers of Aherde:n, Scotland, are said 
an invaluable article of fuod, to practice the follwing method for eur'ng 
Dunglison says: “It may be looked upon their butter. whieh pives it 4 great saperiority 
mi rne of the most wholesome and valuable over that of their neighbors: 
esculents that belong to the vegetable king: | ‘sTake two quarts of the best common aalt, 
dom,” one ounce of sugar, and one ounce of common 
A’writer in the Parmer’s Register says: ixaltpecer; take one ounce of this conmposition 
“Ihas been tried by several persons with de for one pound of butter, work it well into the 
success. _ They are afflicted with chron-| mass, and close it up for use. Tho hatter 
ie cough, the primary couse of which in one curered with this mixture appears of a rich 
onte was supposed to be. dixeased lungs. It|marrowy consistence and fine color, and never 
mitientes and sdmetimes effectually checks &lacquires a brittle hardness nor tastes salty. 
fit Peoaghing.?° ° 'Dr. Anderson says: “1 have eaten batter 
The methad most commonly adopted in pre-|oured with the a composition that has 
pres this fruit for daily mse, ix to ut them |been kept for three years, and it wan as sweet 
1 sliges and serve them with salt, pepper and ins at first.’ It must be noted, however, that 
Vinegar, a8 you do cucambers. lbutter thus cured requires to stand three 
To stew them remove them ripe from the' weeks or 1 month before it isused. If it ia 
vines, dice up and pat them in a pet over the!sonner opened, the salts are not sufficiently 
stove or fire without water, Stew them elow- blended with it. and sometimes the coolnesa 
Ps and when done put « smail piece of . good of the nitre will he perceived, whigh totally 
utter and eat them as you do apple si uce. distppears afterwards.” 
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The Family. Circle. 


Oonducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 








Training Daught. rs. 

Many girls in the present day are raised 
without any object in life, but to be dress: 
ed like dolls, read novels and be admired! 
They appear to have no idea that they 
were made for anything higher, or that they 
have any duties to perform. They ever 
think it beneath them to engage in any of 
the necessary acts of domestic life, and to 
know how to bake a pan of biscuit, or get e 
good dinner, they consider knolewdge that it 
would be degrading for them to possess, and 
many girls that have arrived at an age when 
they mightbe truly useful, are mere cyphers 
in the world, because they have been raised 
without any object in view; and when they 
are not preparing for a party, ball, or some 
other scene of excitement, they know no! 
what to do with their time, and are like the 
wicked servant who hid his lord’s money 
fi a napkin. We know families who are 
striving to imitate the wealthy, who, if they 
were called upon unexpectedly while en 
gaged in any of the ordinary duties of life 
would blush and be ashamed, and strive to 
make some excuse for being thus employed. 
They would consider it menial to be found 
cleaning a room or sewing a button on a 
father or brother’s pants; but would think 
themselves very gentee/y employed had 
they a senseless novel in their hands, o: 
were wasting their time over a useless piect 
of embroidery. ‘This idea of spending 
life in a useless, senseless way, is becom 
ing more and more prevalent both amonp 
the rich and the poor. We will give a lit 
tle incident to illustrate the fact: We had 
a couple of girls sewing for us, and our lit 
tle daughter was telling them how many 
things she could do about the house, whe: 
one of them boasted that she did knovv how 
to make a loaf oi bread or cook a bee! 
steak, and spoke with much apparent sat 
isfaction of not knowing how to do am 
house work! And this was a poor girl t-a! 





had not a dollar, but what she » 
when she could get sewing. 

Daughters ought to be bro ight up 
sider that they were made for somethi 
thgt they were not made merely to 
themselves and wear finery; that then 
higher and nobler objects for them) 
sue; that they were intended for help 
not for clogs. ' 

Parents have some useful occupa 
view for their sons, and why do 
have some plans for their daughter, 
they too may have some employtnen 
able to their taste and sex? so thatif 
are left without parents and propery 
may not become miserable depend 
forced to marry ' hether they like » 
that they may have ahome. Sn that 
marry for a home instead of from choi 
Girls ought to be raised to understu 
that is to be done in the family so tha 
can with ecgnomy and prudence me 
a family of their own when they hav 
and besjdes this every girl should be 
some kind of business. There are 
kinds of employment that are pefectly 
able for females. If daughters wore 
brought up they would answer the e1 
which God designed them—to,bs 
help-meets to their husbands di 
blessings to the world. If ‘they 
brought up to some useful employment 
need not throw themselves away # 
now do. If girls were raised toknor 
to perform the duties of real Jife they 
be more likely to get good, kind, intuat 
husbands, and lead huppierlives. We 
neard good young men say they mus 
a fortune before they married, asi 
take one to support a wife brough! 
they are in these times. 

Parents, if you want your daughis 
be happy in future life—perhapswie 
we under the sod—teach them thil 
were made for something more thas ¥ 
lressed finely and pla; ed with; 
vave souls: that they are responsiié 
iod for their precious talent, ime; ani 
their influence. ‘Teach your daugii 
be active and useful; qualified ti fl 
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' Very cheap. He keeps a good assortment 
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ition Where God shall place them, and 
will promote their happiness and your 
” and be rewarded here and hereafter, 





Symraruy.—We thank our kind friends 
for heir sympathy in our great and heavy 
bereavement, a bereavement which weighs 

on our spirits. We copy the fol- 
lowing beautiful thoughts from a letter of 
empathy which, was sent us by a kind 
friend, The simile we greatly admire,and 
hope the thought that our dear little tender 
flowers that God has: transplanted in his 
beautiful garden above to droop no more, 
may. prove as soothing to other bereaved 
hearts as it has been to ours : 

“Accept my sincere sympathy for your 
recent bereavement. Bear in mind that 
the little ower’ has been transplanted to 
garden where the scorching rays of a 
summer’s sun nor the keen blast of a win- 
ter’s wind will not affect its growth; but in 
the.immediate presence of the Great Gard- 
ener, it will flourish and bloom forever.— 
Prepare then, dear parents. wher? you shall 
receive the summons to quit this’ world ot 
care and toil, to take your place beside it 
in that beautiful garden.”’ 

ill EE EET 

We would recommend Mr. Donegan’s 
asacheap store. We have traded there 
ours“lf, and found Mr. D. avery gentle- 
manly and obliging m2n to deal with. His 
goods are of the best quality which he sells 


@every variety of dry goods, from fine 
lacee and dress goods to all kinds of do- 


mestic goods, and every thing in this 
line that is required ina family can be 


there. 


J.J. DONEGAN, 


Wholesele and Retail Dealer in 


SILKS, FANCY AND STAPLE 


SRY BOeOCDS. 
NO. 60, MARKET STREET, 


Pive doors below Scott’s Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Adversity overcome {8 the brightest glory. 
willingly undergone, the greatest virtue. 


Domestic Receipts. 


To Sscors Bacon Frou tae Fry.— A wri- 
ter inthe American Farmer reeommends as 
infalliale remedy against the fly:—When your 
broon is algal early in the spring before the 
fly has made its appearance, take quick-lime 
slackened to a dry powder, and rub the meat 
thoroughly in every part with it, leaving it to 
adhere as much as possible; hang up your 
meat and rest secure from any trouble 
from insects. We have for many years 
rubbed our hams with hickory wood 
ashes, and then packed them up in ashes 
in close casks, with tight-fitting topa, 
and we have yet to find the first insect in our 
bacon. We think ashes preferable to lime, 
and are much pleasanter handling in. packing 
away, or in getting rid of when the hams 
are required for use.—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


Gow Aranic Stanon.— Get two ounces of 
fine wlite gam arabic, and poand it to pow- 
der. Next put it into a pitcher, and pour on 
it apint or more of boiling water (according 
to the degree of strength you desire,) and 
then having covered it let it set all night. 
In the morning, pour it carefully from the 
dregs into « ciean bottle, cork it, and — it 
for use. A table spoonful of gam water stir- 
red into a pint of starch that hus been made 
in the usual manner will give to lawns (ei- 
ther white or printed) a look of newness to 
which nothing can restore to them after wash- 
ing. [tis also good (much diluted) for thin 
white muslin and bobinet. 


Economica, Famity Puppine.—Bruise with 
& wooden spoon, through a colander, six large 
or twelve middle sized boiled potatoes; beat 
four eggs, mix with a pint of good milk, stir 
in the potatoes, sugar and seasoning to taste; 
butter a dish; bake half an hour. This is 
simple and economical, as it is made of what 
is wasted in most fa'mlies, viz, coldpotatoes 
which may be kept two or three days, ti 
a sufficient quantity is collected. It is a 
weekly dish at ourtable. A table spoonful of 
Scotch ship marmalade makes 2 delicious 
seasoning. 


Vatuanty Recerer.—Mr. A B of 
Meadville, Penn., says, from fifteen years ex- 
perience, he finds that Indian maal poultiee, 
covered over with young hyson tea, softened 
with warm water, and laid over burns or fro- 
zen flesh, as hot as can be borne, will relieve 
the pain in five minutes. If blisters have 
not risen before, they will not after it is pat 
on: and that one poultice is generally seffi- 
cient to effet a cure. 





*@8 are bat the trials of vaiient spirits. 
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Not to Myself Alone. 


‘Notto myself alone,”? 
The little opening flower trangported cries; 
“Not to myself alune I bud and bloum; 
W ith fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And giadden all things with my rainhow dyes; 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide, 
His dainty fil; 
The butterily within my cup doth hide 
From threatning lil!.’’ 


“Not to inyself alone,’’ 
The circling star with honest pride— 
Not to nryself alone I rise and set; 
I write upon nights coronal of fet 
Hie power and skili who formed our myriad host 
A friendly beacon at heaven’s open gate, 
I gem thesky, 
That man might ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His home on high?’ 


**Not tomyselt alone,” 
The heavy laden bee doth murmuring ham— 
“Not to myself alone from flower 
l rove the wood, the garden and ‘he bower. 
And to the hive at evening weary come; 
For man, for man, the luscious fvod I pile 
With busy care, 
Content if this repay my ceaseless toil— 
A scanty share.’’ 


“Not to myself alone,’’ 
The searing bird with lusty pinion sings— 
“Not ty myself alone I ri-e the sung; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue; 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wing»; 
1 bidthe hymnlesschurl my anthem learn, 
And God adore! 
I call the worldiing from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar.?? 


**N ot to myself alone,” 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way— 
“Not to myself alone I sparkling glide; 
I scatter life and health on every side, 
And strew the field with berb and flowret gay; 
I sing wnto the common, bleak and bare, 
My fladsome tune}; 
1 @weeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty June,?? 


“Not to myself alone—”? 

Oh man. forget not thou, éarth’s honored priest t 
Its tongue, its soul, its Hfe, its pulse, ita heart-—— 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain your part: 

Ohiefest of guests at life’s uugrudging fvast, 

Play not the niggard, epurn thy native.clod, 
And self disown; 

Live to thy neighbor—live unto thy God— 
Not to thyeelf alone. 


a  enenee 


Losing One’s Temper. 

I was Fitting in my room one morning, feel- 
ing all out of sorts about something or other. 
when aa orphan child whom I had taken to 
raise, came in with a tumbler in her hand 
and said, while her young face was pale, and 
her lips quivered: 

**See, ma’am! I went t> take this tumbler 
from thedresser to get Anna a drink of wa- 
ter, and I let it fall.” 

I was in afretful humor before the child 
came in, and her appearance with the broken 
tambler in her hand didn’t tend to help me to 
a better state cf mind. She was suffering » 
goed deal of pain in consequence of the acci 
dent, and needed s kind word to quiet the dis 


— 
\turbed beatings of her beart. But she had 

ito me in an unfortunate moment. 
| **¥ou are a careless little girl said I severg. 
ily, taking the fragments of glass from hep 
\trembling hands—‘‘a very careless little girl, 
‘and I am displeased with you.”’ 

[ said no more, but,my countenance expregg. 
,od even stronger rebuke than my words. The 
\child lingered near me for a minute or two, 
‘and then shrank away from the room. [wag 
\sorry ina moment that I had permitted my. 
lself to speak unkindly to the little girl; for 
jthere was no need of my doing 50, and more 
over, she had taken mv’ words, asI could 
deeply to heart. I had made her unha 
without « cause, The breaking of a tump- 
ler was an accident likely to happen to ap 
‘one, and the child evidently felt bad enou 
|without having my displeasure added there 
to. 

If 1 was unha PY before Jane entered 
my room, I was still more unhappy after she 
retired. I blamed myself and pitied thechild 
but this did not in the least mend the mat 
ter. 

In about half an hour, Jane came up ¥ 
quietly, with Willie, my dear. little cl 
haired, angel faced boy inher arms. Heba 


\fuilen asleep, and she had with her utmost 


strength carried him up stairs. She did not 
lift her eyes to mine as she entered, but wept 
with her burden to the low bed that was in 
the room, where she laid him tenderly and 
then sat down with her face turned partly 
away from me, and with a fan kept off thé 
flies and cooled his moist skin. 

Enough of Jane’s countenance was visible 
to enable me to perceive that its expression 
wassad. And it was an unkind word from 
my lips that brought this cloud over her 
young face! 

“So much for permitting myself to fall in. 
to a fretfal mood,’’said { mentally. “In fu- 
ture, I must be more watchfal over my state 
of mind. I have no right to make others 
suffer from my own unhappy temper.”’ 

Jane continued to sit , Willy, and fan 

him, and every now and then I could hears 
very lowsigh come up as if involuntarily, from 
her bosom. Faintas the sound was, it smote 
upon my ear, and added to my uncomforta 
ble frame of mind. 
A friend called, and 1 went down into the 
parlor, and there sat conversing for an hout, 
But all the while there was a weight upon 
my feclings. I tried in vain to be cheerful. 
| was too distinctly aware of the fact that a0 
individual, and that a motherless little girl— 
was unhappy through my ankindnes. and the 
consciousness was like a heavy hund opyn my 
bosum. 





«‘i’his is all 2 weakness,” saidl to myself, 
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my friend had left, making an effort to 

i off the uncomfortable feeling. But it 
wasofno avail. Evenif the new train of 
bt, awakened by conversation with my 

, had raised me above the state of mind 

jn. which [ was when she came, the sight of 
Jane’e sober face, as she passed me on the 
stairs, would have depressed my feelings 


in. 
* order both to relieve my own and the 
child’s feelings, I thought I would refer to 
the broken tumbler, and teli her not tu grieve 
aboutit, as its loss was of no conseyuence 
whatever. But this woull have been an ac- 
knowledgment to her that I had been in the 
Wrong, and an instinctive feeling of pride re- 
monstrated azainst that. 
Ah me!” 1 sighed. ‘Why did I permit 

f{tospeak so unguardedly 2? How much 
good or evil is there in a single word!”’ 
Some who may read this may think that I 
was very weak, to let a hasty uttered sentence 

ainsta careless child trouble me. What 
are a child’s feelings? 

I have been a child, and as wu child 
have been blamed severely by those whom I 
desired to please, and felt that unkind words 
folbhéavily and more painfully, som.times 
than blows. I could therefore understand the 
natore of Jane’s feelings and sympathised with 
her'toa certain extent. 


All through the day, Jane moved about the 

more carefulthan usual. When I spoke 

to her ubout any hing. which I did in a kinder 

voice than I ordinarily used, she would look 

into my face with an earnestness that rebuked 
me, 

Towards evening, I senther down stairs for 
& pitcher of cold water, She went quickly 
and soon returned with the pitcher of wa- 
ter and a tumbler on a waiter. She was 
coming toward me, evidently using more than 
ordinary caution, when her foot tripped 
against something, and she stumbled for- 
watd. It was in vain she tried to save the 
pitcher. Its balance was lost, and it fell over 
and was broken to pieces at my feet, the wa- 
tor dashing upon the skirts of my dress. 

The poor child became instantly as pale as 
ashes, and the frightened look she gave me 
Ishall not soon forget. She tried to speak 
and saythat it was an accident, bat her 
tongue was paralysed for the moment and 

found no utterance. 

The lesson I had received jn tho morning 


EEO ees 


‘water as m ickly as you can, while I gather 
up the broken pieces.”? 

| The color came back instantly to Jane’s 
‘face, She gave me one grateful look, and 
then ran quickly away to do as I directed her. 
When she came back she hlamed herself for 
not having been more careful, expressed sor- 
row fur the accident, and promised over and 
over again, that she would bz more careful in 
future. 

The contrart between both our feelings now, 
‘and what they were in the morning, was very 
great. I felt happier for having acted just! 
‘and with due self control: and my little girl, 
though troubled en account of the accident, 
mre not the extra barden of my displeasure to 

ear. 

“Better, far better,” I said to myself, as I 
‘sat and reflected on the incidents just related 
—far better is it, through all our relations of 
life to maintain a calm exterior, and on no 
account to speak harshly to those who are be- 
low us. Angry words make double wounds. 
They hurt those to whom they are addressed, 
while they leave a sting behind them. Above 
,all we should guard against a moody temper. 
| Wherever we permit anything to fret our 
| minds, we are not in a state to exercise due 
self control; and iftemptation comes then, we 
are sure to fall. 
pm Do Good to Uthers. 

[A STORY FOR THE YOUNG.} 


‘6A little word of kindness spoken— 

An emotion, or a tear-— 

Oft has healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 


_ Philip, Cousin Philip! don’t!’? The speak- 
er was a little girl, scarcely five years oid, 
who was sitting on a stone step of a farm 
house door, watching very intently the mctions 
\of a boy four or five years older than herself. 
| And what was Philip Dale doing? Why, he 
had found a poor little stray kitten, which 
,had wandered into the court-yard, and boy 
‘like, was driving it hither, and thither, shout- 
\ing, throwing sticks and pebbles at it; wnen 
| the hunted and terified little creature ran one 
way and another, mewing piteuusly, and 
every sound went to heart of the compnssion- 
late little child who heard it. At last she 
‘could endure it no longer; and ranning to her 
cousin, with eyes filled with tears, and a vuice 
which trembled from its very earnestness, she 
repented, **Don’t Philip, itis God’s kitty.” 

The boy stopped, and looked in her face in 
amazement; then, suddenly seizing the fugi- 


served me for the purposes of self contro! tive, which had taken refuge in a tree, he laid 
pew and I said instantly, ina mild voice, it gently in the child arms, and +aying, 
Never mind, Jane, I know you couldn’t help **There’s your kitten, Clara,” he turned and 


Fmust tack down thatloose edge of the 
carpet. came near tripping there myself to 
day. Go nnd get a floor-cloth and wipe the 


left the yard. Little Clara ran back into the 
‘house, showed her treasure to her aunt and 
sister Fanny, and asked and obtamed petmis- 
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sion to keep it. Fanny kindly took upon 
herself the office of making it clean. She 
softly wa hed off the dirt, brushed the fur ay, 
and brought from the kitchen 2 saucer of milk 
to feed it; and in no long time the kitten was 
lying contentedly on Clara’s lap purring iond 
ly, and quite as happy as the little girl herself. 

thing was seen ot Philip till dinner time, 
and when he came in, he cast o ely glance at 
Clara’s new pet, as if he almost feared it 
would complain of him. But he was safe 
from any reproof save tha, of his own oon- 
science; for kitten could not tell, Clara would 
not, and no one else knew anything of the mat- 
ter. After dinner he tried to make friends 
with Clara, by offering the kitten some bits of 
meat, which she took very gladly, and lapped 
his hnnds in gratitude, while Clara looked up 
with a face so bright and smiling, it was 
plain she had forgotten the affair of the morn- 
ing. Philip set off for school, and soeing a 
robin, picked a a stone to throw at it, when 
a sudden thought checked him, and the stone 
fell from his band. 

‘‘[ supp»se Clara would say that is God’s 
robin, too,” he said half aloud; ‘and the 
= apg and the ovws, and everything else. 

hat a queer little thing she is! wont even 
kill a fly, because sbe says-she could’nt make 
it alive again, if she should.”? And the boy 
went on pondering the matter. He was nota 
cruel boy naturally. He loved his parents and 
his gentle little cousin dearly; and no one 
could be kinder to the horse, and the fowls, 
and his dog Bruno, than was Philip Dale. 
But he had learned from hi. companions, the 


healthy, active boy, and Philip joyfully gop. 
sented to the proposal. He took his ashe 
and went merrily on, whistling the 

tunes he knew, and speaking with the nome. 
ous acquaintances he met, and in good ¢ 


he chancedto spy & boy whom he 
crueliy beating a dog, which howled with 
Philip crossed the street. 

‘sWhat is the matter, Jerry?’ he asked, 
‘swhat has Ponto been doing, 

Jerry glanced around at him; but Philly, 
pleasant face and kind tone disarmed hig mp. 
ger, and he answered rather su'lenly, “fj, 
stole my beakfast, and 11) punisn him for i,” 
And he raised his stick again, but Philip 
caught his arm. 

‘+4 would’nt beat him, Jerry; be was hungry, 
poor fellow, and did’nt know he was getting 
your breakfast. Here’s a nice lunchew 
mother gave me, take it, Jerry, for I had my 
breakfast long ago; and don’t veat Panto 
more. Heis one of God’s creatures yo 
know, and we must not abuse them,” 

Jerry hesitated, took the offered gift andbe. 
gan to eat; for, as Philip suspected, he wasa 
hungry as the dog, and after a minute by 
stopped down, and patting the poor creatun, 
shared his meal with him; while his young 
friend, pleased to see it, ran merrily onto dp 
his errands is town, withoutgiving a 1 
to the loss of bisluncneon. Philip little Ken 
how much good he had done. While & 
talked with Jerry, two men passed in diffe 
ent directions; one a ragged looking ma, 
whith a face bearing the marks of in’ 





wicked habit of tormenting animals for sport, 
without giving a thought to the pain he was 
inflicting; and though his mother’s soft ‘Dont 
do 80, my son,” always stupped him for a 
a time, she was not often present when he 
was indulging himself in such amusments. 
Not one word said Philip of the subject 
which had occupied his thoughts all day, un- 
ti] evening when Fanny had gone to put Clara 
to bed, and all was quiet. Then be came to 
his mother, and laying his head in her Jap, 
and looking up into her clear, loving eyes, 
told of his conduct in the morning, and of 
Clara’s entreaty. And Mrs, Dale, entering 


with ready sympathy into her boy’s thoughts. 


and feelings, conversed with him about the 
animals, and his duties to them, and so deep- 
ened the impression on his mind, that Phili 
reasolved never again to ill-treat any animal; 
and he kept his resolution, too. 

Some months after, when Clara had heen 
for some time at her city home, Mr. Dale 
asked Philip, one bright morning, if he could 

to town; for him to do some errands, They 


fived within two or three miles from the town; 


and it was by no means a long walk for a 


ance; the other, handsomely dressed, with t 
pleasant, open countenance, and ¢ 
smile. This was Frank Howard, a thriviy 
young merchant; the other was Joe Depsis 
& poor laborer, who made himself atill 
Ms wasting his earnings in liguor. Howsl 
'glanced at the man as he passed with di 
and scorn; and Dennis, on his part, looked# 
the young merchant with despairing ay 
‘61 might have been as weli off as i bd 
haps,” was his thought; his father an¢ allt 
were schoolmates and playfellows onog ha 
it’s no use now.” It was just as they 
pene each other, at the very spot where 
oys were talking, that Philip had said # 
last words to Jerry. 
‘One of God’s creatures,’’ repeated Hit 

ard, involuntarily turning to look afte i 
drunkard, 





ing to save him?’, One instant he b 
and then slowly foilowed Dennis. 
“One of God’s creatures ” said poor 
himself. Well, 1 suppose I’m that of 
one seems to think go, and why should 
| ’m worse tha. that brute, for 1 take the 





“One of my brethren, then; can 1 do nuh 


reached his destination. Ashe whent forward, 
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Com ywifeand children.’? He paused! for |dinner on the table when be returned at noon. 
Bumer. ied by «dram shop where he had|But itmay be nevessary to add that their new 
Od time Mven stopped. ‘No I won’t” he said; ener- /friend kept Joe in hisemploy and aided his 
‘orward, eetically; “Ul try once more to leave off. |efforts at amendment, until in a few years, 
| Know, Mve of God's creatures? If he takes care of|the neat nice dwelling, and comfortable, ha 
ith pain. Bye damb beast, why should’nt he of us? [/py looking family, which Dennis eagerly 


know tho else will.”” : 
jee marched on with a firmer step, for his 
e todo right had given’ him courage, 
a tathet his wretched home. ‘irs. 
Nennig looked up hastily, and one or two 
en glanced timidly at their father. ‘I 
int drank a dro to-day, Martha,”’ suid he 
by God’s helpIwon’t again. Here Jo- 
, take this four pence, and get a loaf of 
i.” Mrs. Dennis too happy to speak, 


sought after his day’s labors, bore slighy re- 
semblance to the cheerless bovel, and pale 
striving faces he had left. Nor was this all; 
Frank Howard, having once tasted the pleas- 
ures of benevolence, could not resign the lux- 
vry of being the dispenser of Gud’s bounty 
to others, And many were the hearts cheer- 
ed, many the homes preserved, many the 
characters saved from ruin, by his kindly 
and unsought assistance. He sought no pub- 
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i ouiy throw her arme around her hus 
nd’s neck and ery. ‘Don’t Martha, do’nt”’ 

id thepoor man. ‘*You’ve nothing to be so 
gid about; for that’s the last cent I’ve get in 

world, and I don’t know where the next 
leome from. Ah, yes!’ answering her bro- 

words, “it’s easy for you to gay, ‘Trust 
the Lord,’ for you’re a good woman, but 
is’ntensy for me.” 

Jost then a knock was beard at the door; 
‘and Frank Howard walked in. ‘Does not Jo- 
ph Dennis live here?” he asked. ‘‘Are you 
liberty to-day, Mr. Dennis, and could you 
ido some jobs at my store! The man [ have 
eretofore employed has left town, ard | 
must havesome one to supplyfhis place. *Will 
iyou come to-day and try erhaps we may 
some agreement.’ 

Poor Joe Dennis! he almost worshipped 


lic notice of his good deeds; he was pleased to 
labor in secret. But Philip Daleoften won- 
dered why Mr. Howard alwaysspoke so kind- 
ly tohim, and invited him so frequently to 
his pleasant house. Phillip never suspected 
that his kind care for a suffering animal had 
been the means of saving many beman beings 
from worse suffering, and just as little did 
Clara think when she played with her kitten 
Friskie, now growr quite a cat, that her com- 
passionate pleading for Friskie was the firet 
link ina long chain of benevolent actions. 
Only believe that no good word or deed is ev- 
er lost; and, in his own good time, God 
will make it bring forth rich fruit.—Child’s 
Friend. 


A Child's Influence. 


Howard as an angel from Heaven. He look- 
od one way and another, and finally burst in- 
Woteors. “*1’ll come, Mr. Howard, I’ll cdme: 

is very good of you, for there isn’t many 
who would employ a drunkard like me; but | 


An English lady of respectability resided, 
for a few years after becoming a widow, with 
her little son, in one of the chief cities in Can- 
ida. The child bad been faithfully instructed 
in the elements of Christian faith. He was 


#4 before he entered. 


mean to be sober in future. 1 was jaat telling 
that I could get no work, and we’d 

tostarve, may be; and she good soul, eaid 

Lord would provide. 1 believe, Mr. How- 

ard, sir, God sent you to us just now. 

“I have no doubt he did,” answered How- 


mek sal “a geval who having closely followed 
2 


seen and heard all that had pass- 
“Mr. Dennis, i ie 

ngotomy stove, and to my clerk, Mr. 
Heid, and say that I sent you he will employ 
¥; and L will be there’ directly, myself.*? 
bd as soon as Dennis had left the house, 
young merchant tarned to the happy, 
ping wife, and putting five dollars into her 

d bade her rezard it as agift from Heav- 
and provide what she most needed, add 
with aemile, -‘Your husband will return 
2 BO doubt; I should advise you to have 


bod dinner ready.” 
that this advice was 


We need h-rdly sa 
followed, and that ennis found a smoking 


about four years of age, very lovely and prom- 
ising, and greatly caressed by the fellowboard- 
ers. An elderly gentleman in the family, Mr. 
B., was exceedingly fond of him, and invited 
him one day, upon the removal of the cloth 
ifter dinner, to remain upon his knee. The 
ladies had retied, and free conversation en- 
sued. 

The gentleman alluded to was given to ex- 
pressions which ever shock # pious mind 
** Well, Tommy,”’ suid one at che table, in high 
tlee, ‘what do you think of Mr. B.??? The 
child heeituted for a moment, and then replied, 
+I thiak he did not have a good mother; for, 
if he had, he would not use such naughty 
words.’ The gentleman was a Scotch man; 
home and a pious mother rose, in all their 
freshness, to his mind. The effect upon him 
was overpowermg; he rose from the table 
without speaking, retired, and was never after- 
ward kno n to make use of similar express- 





ions.— Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine. 
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Wheat Culture in the United States and|re generally good, and they have always 
Canada. een in the practice of eating flour in this 
We congratulate the farmers of the United fine wheat growing district. 
States and Canada who possess lands adapted| _ In the British West Indies, Cuba, Brngij 
to the economical production of wheat, on the| and Central America, the consumption of ovr 
bright prospects before them. Flour is now) wheat flour is on the increase. We have be 
selling m Roc'sester at eleven dollarsa barrel,| fore us the official reports of all our export 
which is higher than it has been in thirty-five] and imports, of our commercial and other 
years; and there are what appear to us good|transactions with all nations, for several 
reasons that whext culture is destined to be a| years, includihg the last. Attention is inyj- 
very profitable businexs in the valley of the, ted to the fact that the whole world took on- 
Gr-at Lakes on this continent, in all time to)ly $1,347,073 worth of corn, $709,047 worth 
com. A few facts illustrative of this subject) of meal, of this great corn growing nation 
will be submitted to the consideration of the) during the last fi cal year, ending June 30th, 
reader: France and the United Kingd»m of| 1853; while it exported wheat and flour to 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, con- | the amount of $20,000,000, within a small 
tain a preteen of about sixty five millions| fraction. 
who are fast ucquiring that higher standard) Notwithstanding our pretty high duty on 
of comfort which enables the masses to con-| foreign wheat, Canada wheat growers soldin 
sume good wheat bread in place of much) the United States 1,297,131 bushels in the last 
cheaper vegetable food. For indefinate ages|fical yerr, and received for the same accord. 
the great budy of the neople in Europe have) ing to custom house returns, only $821,596, 
consumed, gee selogihelt little wheat; being| The returns for the present fiscal year, ending 
compelled to subsist mainly on various kinds| on the first of July, 1854, will doubtless show 
of pulse, potatoes, and other tuberous roots,|a fauch larger sale, and at a far better price, 
and rye, éut, ba ley and corn moal. By the| Free trade with Canada would be 4 great 
discoveries und inventions in arts, and the| boon to its farmers, and probably no disad- 
advanceme~t in sciences, their labor is far| vantage to the much larger agricultural inter- 
more productive now than it has ever before) est of thisrepublic. If Canada were a part 
been, their wages are higher, and consequent-| of the United States, no one would fear, or 
ly they are able to live better, and are glad of| complain therewith. It is a subject of much 
an opportunity of so doing. Official returns} interest to many of our readers, and like 
made to Parliament show that the peopte of} most others, has at least two sides, and was 
the United Kingdom have doubled their an-| not a little discussed in the circle of the wri- 
nual consumption of sugar in ten years—a re-|ter’s friends during the several years he was 
markable fact, considering the comparative-| connected with the government at Washing- 
ty omer increase uf population. In 1847, the|ton. Looking at American agricultvre from 
ritish nativn, before the discovery of goldjan elevated point of view, we believe that it 
in Australia and California. and when labor} will be best promoted by pursuing a liberal 
wan not 80 well paid as it now is, imported|policy with all nations and provinces. It 
for consumption 32,000,000 bushels of Indian] is the general improvement and elevation of 
corn and 4,464 757 quarters of wheat. In| mankind which make farming so prosperous 
1853, it imported 6.235,264 quarters of wheat) in this country. 
and only 14,168,856 bushels of corn. These} To be askillful and successful wheat grow- 
figures show a decrease of the consumption | er, onc needs considerable prfessional knowl 
of oar{ndiancorn. These figures show anin-|edge. The most difficult points in the opert- 
crease of the consu nption of wheat of about|tion are to make the soil precisely what it 
50 per cent., insever years. In Northern and ought to be, and prevent its gradual deterio 
Central Europe, in Italy, Frasceand the Uni-jration by years of successive cropping. 
ted States, brown bread and corn bread are} Where nature has made the land just right 
giving place to wheat bread whenever the for;| for the growth of wheat, its cultivation is a 
mer have long been eaten. ‘‘Rye and [ndian’’| simple as any tillage possibly can be. 
in New England, ‘thoe-cake”? *‘pones”? and| Where land is rich and adapted to wheat 
‘corn dodgers,”’ at the South and South-west| the luxurient growth of weeds is often trou 
are becoming historicrl. Place good wheat/blesome and quite injurious to the crop. To 
bread, and that made of meal on the tables] eradicate these, and clear the ground of their 
of the million, and the old habit of eating} seeds, itshould be plowed early in the sens0t 
meal bread or meal dumpjings and porridge.| which will give the weeds a fine start. At 
will in a few voars cease to exist. The| ter all the seeds have germinated that. will 
poor in Rochester pay eleven dollars, a bar-|before stirring the earth again, it should be 
rel for flour rather than consume « eal at/cnitivated with a cultivator (one with wh 
less than half the cost, because their wages|is best) as deeply as possible. Again the 
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ground,will be covered with weeds and young 
; newseeds having been brought up to 
jal, warmth ofthe sun. This. crop o 
nts must be destroyed by cultivation, and 
the operation indicated ought tobe repeated 
until every pestiferous seed has sprouted, and 
the soikis.Jeft clean and finely pulverized, as 
well as rich, for the reception of seed wheat. 
The latter should be sown in drills, if it con- 
yeniently can be, the ground rolled, and wa- 
ter furrows well made, so as to prevent stand- 
ing water, and the furrows washing when 
heavy showers fall on the field. Skillful til- 
will produce an extra crop where a care- 
less slovenly farmer will hardly harvest grain 
enough to pay him for the labor he really 
forms, and for the seed sown. 

Wheat-growers differ in their notions and 
np as to the quantity of seed that ought 

be put on an acre; a bushel and a. peck 
may be about the average sown in Western 
New York—a few sowing as much as two 
bushels, and some only one or less, Wheat 
is often more or less broken and damaged for 
seed im-threshing; in which case a larger 
amountis used per acre. Where it is sown 
broadéast, either by hand or a machine. for 
the se, many cover it with gang-plows 
madefor the purpose, as well as genera! cul- 
tivation. Some sow on the g ound as it is 
_ common plow, that the harrew may 
cast the seed into quasi-drills between the 
tidges made by plowing as the seed is cover- 
ed. This is regarded as better than tu harrow 
the ground level before the seed is sown. It 
is important to cover the seed as evenly 
% possible, and to sow it. soon. after a 
rain, #@that the moist earth will adhere to 
the s Seed sown in a dry, open soil, of- 
ten dies soon after it has sprouted, because its 
young Toot, cannot, so to apest take hold of 
the earth. Too much air dries and kills it. 
Heneéthe wisdom of using a roller to com- 
press the earth against the seed, and the ad- 
vantage of striking the back of a hoe ona 
hill of Gorn ‘a8 it is planted. 

Summer fallows for wheat require consider- 
able attention. Where one has a good flock 
of sheep they may aid in keeping down grass 
and weeds, and in manuring the land by let- 
ting them gather feed all day on some rich, 
perhaps low ground pasture, and then be turn- 
ed upon the fallow to spend the night. Be- 
fore they are turned out in the morning they will 
Pick up a good deal of the green herbage, and 

togiter te ground will be considerably im- 
Proved by their assistance. Many farmers are 
not aware how much stock may do to convey the 
clemétits of fertility in low pastures and mead- 
ows arable uplands at a trifling expens.. 
A farmay possess valuable resources in low 

Whence issue springs or flow rivulets, 


which are entirely overlooked, or neglected 
by the owner. When rain falls upon the 
earth, passes through the surface soil and sub- 
soil and the water appears in springs, it brings 
with it not a little of the soluble, vegetable 
and mincral constituents of all agricultural 
plants. To allow these elements to run to 
j|waste, is bad, very bad economy. The great 
truth must ever be borne in mind, that the 
peverty of the soil limits the growth of wheat. 
|Hence, how to enrich the svil in an econom- 
ical way is @ question of universal interest. 
With our almost unlimited afea of virgin 
laads, the necessity of saving the raw materi- 
al of wheat and other crops is not general- 
ly appreciated as it ought to be. This is a 
misfortune which. we have done our best to 
avert, Neither the denizens of cities and vil- 
lages, nor the people in the country, are will- 
ing to give this subject that earnest attention 
which its importance demands, Every where 
our countrymen seck amusement more than 
instruction. So long as this disposition is 
indulged, agricultural science must languish, 
while “Rural”? Humbugs that cater for every 
popular passion and prejudice will wax fat, 
on the same principle that houses of ill-fame 
and dens for gamblers and tipleys make the 
fortunes of their proprietors. Broad is the 
road that leads to ruin; and to be popwiar 
with the multitude is no evidence of either 
knowledge orvirtue. 

Lime in the form of a byérate, as slaked 
after burning, as a sulphate in gypsum, and 
as a phosphate in bones, has lung been used 
for the improvement in wheat lands. They 
are generally distinguished for the calcare- 
ous nature of some of the rocks, or deposits, 
from which they have been partly formed, 
where nature has furnished man with good 
wheat soils. Remove all the lime from the 
soil of Western New York, and Monroe county 
would cease to produce a million and a half 
bushels of wheat a year. Gypsum grows in 
several places, and is sold at two dollars a 
ton, ground, because sulphur exists in combi- 
nation with iron; and from this compound 
is formed the oil of vitriol, by the union of 
joxygen wit’) sulphur; and this oil of vitriol 
combines with the oxide of irun to form cop- 
eras, and with lime to form gypsum. 

Many a soil abounds in both iron und al- 
um salts (sulphates and phosphates of iron 
and ammonia,) that lack only ime to decom- 
pose these often injurious salts, and form in 
their stead both plaster of Paris and the 
earth of bones. Where sufficient lime ex- 
iste naturally in the soil, tillage affects the 
important chemical changes which we have 
just named. A. calcareous soil yields far 
‘more clover and other herbage to be turned 
lin with the plow, and feed growing wheat 
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plants, than will grow on land that has only 
&@ minimum qaantity of lime. To persuade 
a field to bear a generous burden of clover, 
or grass of any kind, we must see that the 
soil abounds in the things which nature con- 
sumes in the growth of such plants. If it 
has the constituent elements of crops, it needs 
no manure; but if these are lacking, then 
look out for ashes, bones, Fy peurs, marl, 
night-soil, plowing, swamp-muck and lime, 
stable manure, and all ot’ er known fertili- 
zers. So little attention is paid to collecting 
the elements of grain and applying them vo 
the soil, that we do not expect ever to sea 
wheat so low as a dollar 4 bushel even in this 
inland town. The amount of good wheat 
Jand in North America is much less than is 
generally supposed; while thenumLer to con. 
sume wheat increases very rapidly. 





Satz or Mutes.—We learn that Mr. H. D. 
Wilcox, an extensive stook dealer of this 
county, sold afew days since to a gentleman 
from Boone county, in this State, a drove of 
85 mules, two years old this Spring, for the 
aggregate sum of $8,500. 

Aso Mr. Wm: Gray, living some ten miles | 
from town, sold to Mr. Joel Smith, of this 
ae a lot of 20 yearling mules at $55 per 

ead. 

These sales show a fair range of prices 
though not alone confined to mules, for we 
almoet daily receive information of the sales 
of horses and other stock, showinz a general 
equality in our home market. Horses sell 
for from $110, to $175 oreven $200 for ex- 
tra good saddle or draught horses. Yokes of 
good oxen have been selling readily, for $75 
@ $100. Milch cows bring from $25 a 35. 
So much for our county market, which teils 
well for the prosperity of old Randolph. 

Huntsville Recorder. 
_— + +20ee—————— 

ENTERPRISE.— Perhaps no stronger evidence 
can be adduced of the intrinsic value and 
unrivalled usefulness of A ex ’s Cneary Pre- 
ToRAL, than the fact, that in order to euppl 
the demand the Preprietor has been compee!- 
Jed to build an immense block, occupying 2 
large part of a square on one of our princi- 
thoroughfares, five stories of which is to 

occupied by his Labratory for the prepara- 
tion of the Cherry Pectoral alone. As this 
artiosle has now won its way to the public fa- 
vor solely its success in curing disease, this 
fact is some comment on its virtue.— Lowell 
Advertiser. 

There are few things which afford ue great- 
er pleasune than sitting down to write a no- 
tice of the celebrated Hoofland German Bit- 
ters, because we are fully conscious we are 


fTraining Daughters, 


fully conscious we are conferring a public 
benefit, and our heart telle us that by our ne- 
tices many have been induced to take these 
Bitters and been rescued from death by Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaint, &c., for the cure of 
which itis certain. It is prepared and sold 
only by Dr. ©. M. Jackson, at the German 
rir ge Store, No. 12) Arch ssreet, Phila- 
phi. 


St. Lonis Market— Wholesale. 
Saturday, Aug, 3, 1864. 


Hemr—$120@$140 ¥ wn, Hackled $! e 

FLouR—¥ bbb. good country brande, $5 60@95 76 choice 
brands, $6 005 ext @ country and city @6 76@¢6 26. 

WHEAT—¥ bushel, cood to prime, 8 @61f0, 

Oonn—¥ bushel 36@42 cents; sacks included: 

OaTe—® oushel, 30@3 ceuta, sacks included. 

BARLE V—¥ bushel, 60 cents. 

Mess Ponu—P bdL.. $10,76. 

PickLeEv HAms—® ib,, 5% cents. 

Larp—¥ ib., No. 18 cena 

SuGAR—Y¥ ib., common, 4@5 conta. 

MOLAssEs—Y¥ gallon, 17 cents. 

Corree—¥ ib., Rio, 9610 cents. 

Pro lnow—V¥ on, cvld biavt $40@§50. 

HAY—V¥ 100 ibs. thinothy, 80 cenw@sel. 

BRAN—60@66 cents ¥ 100 Ine. 

SALT—Y¥ sack, G. a. $3,10, Kanahwa, 60c ¥ bushel 

BUTTER AND OHEESE—Fair country butter, 8@10 ota, 
good to prime, 11@13c; choice Ohio roll, 16@1Ice. W. 
cheese 8@t0c for prime. 


GREEN AP PLES—60@76 ¥ bushel. 
POTATOLS—V bushel, new. 60 cents. 
PLAX SEED—V bashei $1 


Contents of No. 8. 
Visit to the east; North-western pomcbgical con- 
vention: American pomological society 

The Pomological Conventions; Wheeler's Horse Pow- 
er and thresher, 

Sergenvs patent apple parer; Sheep Husbandry, 

‘he breeds of cattle No. 4, ’ 

The wheat drtil 

The weather and crops, 

Ornamental) poultry—biack Spanieh 

Accklents; Texas co, Meo, Destruction of sagnafrae; 

Fine wooied sheep; The Usage Orange 

The crops, the drou hj An apple house, Atkins’? Reap- 
er, the murraia, the crops, bot weather, &c, 

Mr. Browa’s sheep; Orope in Howard county, 

Beeex hugs; heavy tleeces, 

W nat time shalt we cut timber? 

(ilinois State Fair; Laudreth’s Oorn Sheller; Osage 
Oranxe Hedges Vatue of live stock in U. States, 

Breeding turkeys, The growing crops in Iltnvie, 

The inttuenoce of Horticaiture u on the social feelings, 

Mode of keeping fowls aud raising chickens. 

Boy Farmers; Is the first milk poison? 

Large cropa of Wheat} Onions, 

Galls on Horses; Whitewash, 
tter-culture of trauepianted trees, 

The haa To start a contrary horse; Sait your 


9 

How so get rid of rats; Brick Cisterne; Do growing an- 
imals need light; Cabbages; Spleadid Plant, 

The Pear blight, 

Don’t eut horse-radish too frerly; The Locusts have 


come, 
The Tomato; Taming Horses; Preserving Butter, 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Sympathy; Domestic B sceip’s, 

Not to myself alone; Losing one’s temper, 

Do good Ww uthers, . 

A chiid’s influence, 

Wheat culture in the U. S. and Canada, 
ale of mules; St. Louls Mai ket, 





BEREESE TE EE SF ESBLRELE SEES § FEREZE F 


DRIED FRUIT—apple $1: peaches, $1,16@G1,26 ¥ bur 
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DAVIS & PENNOCK’S 
Patent Grain Planter 


MAUVFACTURED BY 
J.B. REN TCHLER, Belleville, Ili. 


The attention of the wheat growers of the West is re- 
spectfully eolicited to the abvee implement. Several hun- 
dred of thece machines were sold last season and we have 
no hesitation in saying that they gave the best satisfaction. 
It wil) neither injure hor waste the grain, nor is it labile to 
choke with white caps or straws. It is unsurpassed for 
gevera) simplicity, durabdility, tightness of draft and 

on the horse’s necks; also for the facility and pre- 
dion with which it is regulated to seed any desire d quanti- 


ty per acre. z 

This Machine operates weli on all kinds of land, and is 
not injared by coming in contact with rocke, roots, &c.— 
It will plant point rows and ail imegular shaped fields, 
without sowing any partiwice over. With a saving of 10 
fo 1 per cent. in labor; it will with ease plant frum 10to 
Macres per day of Wheat, Oats, Barley and other smal) 


It will save from 2 to 3 pecksof seed per acre, and yield 
from 16 to 20 per cent. more than the broa:! cast seeding, 
by distributing the grain uniformly at any desired depth, 
sod leaving a ridge of earth between the rows, the roots of 
(he young plante are protected the winter by the 
setion of the frost and rain mouldering the earth upon 
them, inter’ of being thrown out and exposed as in broad- 
cast, On this account the stalk is strong and less subject 
te mildew, and is noteo Nadie to injury by the fly. 

The farmer is frequently prevented by rain from barrow- 
ing bisgrainafver it is sown, which harrowing is neediess 
in seeding with this machine as it completes it at once. 

This machine has been very much improved the present 
mason, and is offered to the farmers of the West, who will 
find Kequal to any grain drill in use. The price is $80 on 
purchasing the machine or $36 payable six monchs there- 
alter with intere: t. 


Extracteofa letter from Wane M. Jacuson, of 
Howard county Mo. to the Editor of the Valley 
Farmer, dated Fayette, July 8, 1854. 

I have used the wheat drill much tomy satisfaction. J 
consider it a great labor saving machine. One hand and a 
dp hale can put tn acres per day, and do it better 

anyother way ! hav@ ever seen wheat put in. The 
term bas to travel sixte' nm anda half ralies to put inten 
acres, which is nothtng more than a reasonable days work. 
1 sowed widths broadcast across my fields last fail and put 
in with the harrow and plow. 1 have made a fair experi- 
ment of the various ways of puttingin wheat. I find acif 
ferenceof one tenth in fasor of the dril!, and the quality of 
wheat much thr best. Ths wheat that was pot in with 
t) driligrew off much the thriftiest early in the spring and 
matured about five days the earliest, where it grew side by 
side in the same field and sowed on the same day. 1 used 
PEwnocn’s Patent. It is simp'e and durabie in its con- 
Mruction, Any boy who hae semre enough to gears poir 
of horses and hiteh th m tos two hors wagon, can be 
taught in fitteen m'nutes to manage the drill. It sows 
More evenly than it is pos+idie far any man to sow broad- 
cast, I think five pecks sowed with the drill will be rqual- 
as thick as six sowed broadcast. The labor saved by the 
and the one-sixth of seed wheat ssved, and the in- 
Greased quantity of wheat grown by putt nc in with the 
will amp!) pay for removing a vy growth of 


I have said Penvock’s drill is simple and durable} it cer- 
taluly is ns much 50 a8 any im>iement I have seen, it can 
De altered in 4 minute to sow any desiried quanity per acre. 


PAL the World’s Fair, beld in the New York Orystal 
Palace, a Bronze Medal, with special approbation, as first 
and highest Premiuni on Drfils, was awarded to Pennock’s 
It has a'so received the First Premium 


Grain Planter. 

from numerous State and county Agricultura) Societies. 
The undersigned 

above machine in St. Louis will keep a supply pn hand 

@uring the senson, and all persons wishing te purchase are 

Feepectfuily invited to call on hima and examine for them- 


having been appointed agent for the 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


University of the State of Missouri, 


The Regular Lectures of the Medical Dapartment of the 
Missouri! University will commence on the Ist of Novem 
ber 1854, and wil! continue unts] the Ist oi March, 1865. 
A course at preliminary Lectures wil) be delivered by the 
Professors of the Institution free of any extra charge, on 
subjects intimately connected with their respective depart- 
ments, beginning on the Ist of October and ending un the 
Istof November. 

Clinical Lectures will algo be delivered cither at the City 
Hospital or the City Dispensary every day during the 
month of October, as well ssduring the whole of the reg- 
ular session. Admittance to the Clinical Lectures free of 


extra charge. 
Medical Faculty. 


: JOHN 8S. MOORE, M. D., Professor of Theory and 
*ractice, 

JOSBPH N.McDOWRLL, M. D., Professorof Surgery 
and Surgical Anatomy, 

ABNER HOPTEN, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy. 

JOHN BARNES, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics and Medica) Botany. 

E DEMING, M. D., Pathology and Clinical Medicine. 
J.R. ALLEN, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Obildren. 

PATON SPENCE, M. D., Professor of Phisiology and 
Comparative Anatomy. 

JOHN T HODGEN, M. D., Professr of Anatomy,;— 
General and Special 

I. DRAKE McDO WELL, Mo. D., Demoastrator. 


FEES. 
Fees for a full course of Lectures, $105, Fee for the 
Diploma $20; for admission to the Dissecting room and 
Demonstrations, $10; Marticulation fee $6. 
Good boarding can be obtained within a short distance 
of the College, for from two to three dollars per week. 
Students and others desiring further information, will 
please address the Dean of the Facu.ty. 


LAst of Surgical Operations performed before the 
Class, from the private practice of the Professor 
Surgery. 
Amputation of the AriM....cecscsreeececee 
Amputation of the Hand 
Amputation of ihe Femaiec Mamme......... 
Operation for Neorusia of Tibia....ceees++++ 





Operation for Neurosis of Humerus........- 

Operation for Ciub-f00t.....eeeceeees posevecoes 2 
Operation for Oa aract..seccceccecsseecgecte® oe 
Operation tor Strabismus. ...-.essecccesececeree 2 
Operation for Stome in the Biadder.......e+++e0l 
Operation for the relief of Anchylosed Jvuint....-1 
Keduction of Dislocated Uina....-.se-++ eoccoesl 
Trephinning for Bptlesy...sscsseecceeece covccel 


Besides a large Domb .r of minor operations. 

The operations at the Hospital are also performed in the 
presence of the class. 
J08.N.McDOWELL M.D., 


augbi Kean of the Medical Faculty. 





‘Cogwmryys 


NEW DAGUERREAN ' GALLERY. 


AT HIS OLD STAND, 
No. 71, South Eastcorner Fourth and Olive strts, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ion of Daguerreotype work done at 
short notice, and in the best ponsl- 











wy Every 
this extablishment on 





BR. ABBOTT, 
At the Valley Farmer Office, O14 Post Ufice Buildings, 
street between 3d and 4th. 
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NEW 


AGRICULTURAL FANE > SEED STORE 
WAREHOUSE 7-Y2 or, 


DAVID LANDRETH, of Philadelphia, 


Announces to all whom it may interest, that he has located at 


No. 6 Levee and No. 6 Old Market Square, ST. LOUIS, 
CITY BUILDINGS, Lever, between Market and Walnut,—principal entrance 
OLD MARKET SQUARE—S@* Sign of the PLOW _gag— 


4 BRANCH OF HIS ESTABLISHMENT, 


Where will be constantly kept a complete assortment of MACHINERY adap. 
ted tothe Farm, Piantation. and Garven. His long practical experience in this 
branch of buisness qualifies him to judge of the relative merits of |MPLEMENTS, 
and none but those of real value will find place in 


Landreth’s Agricultural House, 


SEEDS of all description will receive an important share of attention, Esrgcit 
LY THOSE FoR THE GARDEN, which being the produce of his own grounds, and teared 
under his personal inspection. will be found, on trial, saperior to those usually offer. 
ed for sale. 


ooo 


The undersinged being charged with the direction of LAQYDRETH’S AGRIC. 
ULTURAL HOUSE, S81’. LOUIS, respectfully invites the patronage of his friends 
and the public, assuring them of his best exertions to serve them satisfactorily. 


GEO. BURNBFT, Jr. 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT 


LANDRETH’S ACRICULTORAL HOUSE, 
No. 6 Levee and No. 6-Old Market. square, 


PLOWS, in great variety. |. NWACES AND BOILERS. 
CULTIVATORS, or HOE HAR-;, FANNING MILLS. 

ROWS. various patterns. | CHEESE nnd LARD PRESSES 
CORN SHELLERS, for hand and) . CHURWNS.. most approved. 


horse power, | ROOT CUTTERS, for preparing 
STRAW AND CHAFF CUTTERS, | Beets, Turnips, &c., for Cattle. 

the most approved- | DRILLS, forFarm and Garden, 
CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. _ REVOLVING HAY RAKES, 
CIDER MILLS. 
SAUSAGE MEAT CUTTERS. ; And nearly all’ {wecemenrs adapted 

«“ « STUFFERS. | the tillage of the soil and harvesting of 

FARMERS’ PO?TABLE | FUR- | crops. 


Inggme 
streets 





